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THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


GeorceE W. ZinKE, University of Colorado 


January 15. This interesting new text- 
book combines a basic introduction to the 
principles of economics with an institu- 
tional description of the American econ- 
omy. Fundamental theory is clearly pre- 
sented to enable the student to think 
systematically about current issues and 
policies. To form the basis for making 
necessary abstractions, Parts I and II pro- 
vide a national and private accounting 


view of our economy together with a chal- 
lenging discussion of the natural, human, 
and man-made resources that the economy 
manages. The book logically proceeds to 
employment theory in Part III, price the- 
ory in Part IV, and concludes with a 
carefully planned discussion of income 
theory in Part V. Instructor's Manual 
available. 126 ills., tables; 685 pp. 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 


RayMonp G. SmiTH, [ndiana University 


A well-balanced approach to the essen- 
tials of speech preparation and delivery, 
this textbook incorporates the findings of 
semantics, psychology, and sociology. Each 
facet of public speaking is analyzed— 
speech materials, speech development and 
techniques, the audience, and the speaker. 
Chapters contain questions, projects, as- 


signments, and lists for additional read- 
ing. “I am especially pleased to see proper 
emphasis on recent research and impor- 
tant principles of rhetoric.”’ TED MC- 
LAUGHLIN, University of Wisconsin. ‘A 
great speech book!’—JOHN G. MAUPIN, 
Xavier University. I/lus.; 376 pp. 1958 
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JaMEs I. Brown, University of Minnesota; and RACHEL SALISBURY, 
formerly, Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee 


January 15. An unusually full and prac- 
tical workbook designed to help any stu- 
dent acquire a larger, more effective 
vocabulary. Emphasizing the development 
of the student's ability to improve his own 
word interpretation and mastery, the book 
provides helpful self-evaluation inven- 
tories. A special section shows him how to 


study efficiently by employing specific 
learning techniques. The book includes 
practical instruction and drill on diction- 
ary use, pronunciation, and spelling, gives 
comprehensive coverage of key word ele- 
ments. 20 inventories and 72 exercises are 
designed for use with any standard college- 
level dictionary. Paper cover, 128 pp. 
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Rospert C. WILLIAMSON, Los Angeles City College 


This introductory textbook offers a sys- 
tematic, integrative approach to the study 
of human relations. Using a field approach 
which includes personality variables and 
situational factors, it incorporates new re- 
search and theory on social attitudes—their 
formation and mainsprings. Includes ex- 
panded and revised chapters on the role of 


cognitive processes in socialization, the 
phenomenon of social change and move- 
ments, and the social psychology of na- 
tionalism and conflict in international re- 
lations. “The best thing I have seen for 
an introductory course.’’—F. C. KEELER, 
S.J., Creighton University. 3] ills.; 649 
pp. 1958 
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The Most Significant Problems of Junior 
Colleges in the Field of Legislation 


DONALD E. DEYO 


THERE ARE many problems and issues on 
which the junior college administrator or 
faculty member must be informed. In- 
creasing public awareness of education is 
manifesting itself. There have been many 
state and local surveys of higher educa- 
tion needs and solid, careful planning 
based on them. Finally and inevitably, 
implementing legislation is emerging from 
the surveys and planning. Legislation as 
it directly or indirectly affects us, whether 
our institutions are public or private, is 
one of the most significant problems in 
the junior college movement today. 

The act of greatest importance is the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
P.L. 85-864. This is an historic document 
in American education. It is the first 
break-through in federal aid for higher 
education, although insofar as it relates to 
junior colleges, it is imperfect and some- 
what confusing. Junior colleges almost 
certainly will participate under Title II 

National Defense Student Loans). It is 
possible, but doubtful, that they will 
qualify under Title V-B (Counseling and 
Guidance Institutes), Title VI (Foreign 
Language Development), or Title VII 
(New Educational Media) if they can 
develop acceptable projects. At this writ- 
ing it is by no means clear whether or not 
junior colleges generally will qualify 


under Title III (Strengthening Science, 
Mathematics, and Modern Language In- 
struction) or Title VIII (Area Voca- 
tional Programs). Much depends on the 
regulations implemeting the Act, which 
are to be promulgated by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. Re- 
gardless of how junior colleges fare under 
this Act, it is likely to be only the precur- 
sor of others. 

But this is only the most recent piece of 
federal which has 
junior colleges. We have worked with the 
G. I. Bills and Veterans Rehabilitation 
Acts following World War II and the 
Korean Conflict. The College Housing 
Program has benefited many junior col- 


legislation affected 


leges, and in some states junior colleges 
are reimbursed under the terms of various 
Federal Vocational Education Acts. 

Of much more concern for most junior 
colleges is legislation at the state level. 
Here we come up against problems of 
state aid, tax levies and tax bases, bonds, 
state assistance with capital development 
programs, certification of teachers, the 
right to grant degrees, state approval of 
curriculums, and scholarships. These is- 
sues are really no more significant than 
those at the federal level; they just seem 
so because they are more proximate. 

Legislation itself is not the end. Follow- 
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ing close upon the heels of the Act come 
the directives and regulations to govern, 
to interpret, to administer, and to imple- 
ment, Although not law, they have the 
force of law since they are established by 
legal or quasi-legal authorities: the 
United States Office of Education, the 
Veterans Administration, the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, the military 
services, state boards and departments of 
education, local boards and superintend- 
ents, etc. 

Thus, the problem of legislation is not 
new, nor has it ever been insignificant. 
The need to be alert, to be informed and 
aware has been with us always. Certainly, 
however, it is more urgent and trenchant 
today. 

In 1946, the American Association of 
Junior Colleges organized the present Re- 
search and Service Committees, one of 
which was a Legislative Committee. To 
that group was given the responsibilities, 
among others, to investigate and promote 
state and national legislation, to investi- 
gate interpretative regulations and direc- 
tives by governmental agencies, and to 
study current issues with a view to making 
recommendations to the Board of Direc- 
tors. In the subsequent years the Com- 
mittee has made many significant contri- 
butions to the Association and to the 
junior colleges generally. Perhaps most 
important of these is the “watch-dog” 
function by which the Committee has 
been able to keep abreast of current and 
proposed legislative developments and to 
publicize their implications to the mem- 
bership. 

The Legislative Committee continues 
to discharge these duties. Members of the 
Committee have been in close touch with 
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the legislative history of the National De- 
fense Education Act, for example. Cur- 
rently under study, to be reported on at 
the Long Beach meeting in March, 1959, 
are: legislative trends in state support of 
junior colleges for both operating and 
capital funds; state legislation regarding 
scholarships; legislation and trends in the 
university extension movement, branch 
developments by senior colleges and uni- 
versities, and the role and function of 
separate lower-divisions of senior institu- 
tions; studies of trends in the centraliza- 
tion of control of higher education at the 
state level; certification of junior college 
teachers; and tax bases and tax powers of 
local boards of control. 

In the whole area of legislation, per- 
haps the most significant continuing con- 
tribution has been made by Dr. S. V. 
Martorana, who since 1946 has published 
in this Journal a biennial survey and di- 
gest of state legislation pertaining to two- 
year colleges. His most recent article ap- 
peared in February, 1958, (p. 307, et 
seq.). In 1957, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation published Survey of State Legisla- 
tion Relating to Higher Education, July 
1, 1956, to June 30, 1957, under the 
authorship of Hollis, Land, and Martor- 
ana. It is planned that this more compre- 
hensive survey and digest will replace the 
biennial articles in the Journal. 

These activities on behalf of junior col- 
leges cannot release individual institu- 
tions, their administrators, and faculties 
from the obligation to be informed and to 
be articulate. Legislators cannot know the 
desires of their constituencies unless these 
are made known concerning pertinent 
legislation. In general and as a group, 
junior colleges have not made themselves 
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or their positions known. Except in some 
states, associations of junior colleges have 
not been able to present a strong unified 
front regarding legislative issues that af- 
fect them. 

It is now a truism that “junior colleges 
are here to stay.” It is high time, in these 
urgent and critical days, that we make 
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ourselves known and our positions felt. 
Frequent, varied, and forceful communi- 
cation with legislators at state and federal 
levels will accomplish this estimable end. 
The Washington office of the Association 
and the Legislative Committee will con- 
tinue as in the past to represent the mem- 
bership. 


(Editor’s Note: This is the first of five guest editorials written by the chairmen of the 
Research and Service Committees. The remaining four will appear in January, February, 


March, and April.) 








Preliminary Planning for a New Junior College 


HOWARD E. RAWLINSON 


CURRENT TRENDS point to a growing 1m- 
portance of post-high school education 
for an increasing number of persons. The 
growing population, increasing number 
of semi-professional occupations, over- 
crowding of four-year colleges and univer- 
sities, and the proven effectiveness of the 
junior college are among the factors which 
will stimulate further development of new 
junior colleges. Although the problems of 
establishment vary from community to 
community and will never be identical in 
any two situations, many of these prob- 
bems are similar in nature. 

In October, 1955, the citizens of Mt. 
Vernon, Illinois, and the surrounding 
community voted 25 to one for the estab- 
lishment of a junior college. The local ad- 
ministrative staff and faculty were con- 
fronted with the problem of presenting 
within less than a year’s time a program 
which would justify the enthusiastic sup- 
port demonstrated by the people. 

A search was made of the literature 
relating to junior colleges for suggested 
procedures to use in establishing an insti- 
tution of this type. Although articles and 
books on philosophy, course content, 
teaching methods, and other important 
matters were plentiful, nowhere could a 
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suggested plan of action be located for 
use as a guide in initiation of junior col- 
lege establishment. 

In retrospect it would seem helpful to 
provide a guide of procedures which 
might be useful to other communities 
which will be facing the same problems 
encountered at Mt. Vernon. No claim is 
made that these procedures represent the 
best way of organizing a new junior col- 
lege, but they may provide a starting point 
from which administrators and faculty of 
future junior colleges can develop their 
own plans. Perhaps, year by year, the 
deans of new colleges can present sug- 
gestions from their experiences until there 
exists an adequate guide for those just 
entering the junior college field. 

The suggestions contained herein are 
based upon the assumption that in many 
instances new junior colleges will be an 
extension of the local high school system 
and faculty members will be doing double 
duty as high school and college instructors. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Although many phases of program de- 
velopment will be more tangible than 
evolving a philosophy, none will have a 
greater effect upon the growth of the 
institution. The philosophy can be devel- 
oped through a series of faculty meetings 
involving the entire staff. An excellent 
beginning for such a series would be a 
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report on The Community College by 
Jesse Bogue followed by a study of the 
NASSP yearbook, The Public Junior Col- 
lege, both of which provide bibliographies 
for further investigation. Local ingenuity 
can be used to keep the meetings inter- 
esting and varied, and there may be a need 
at this point to invite lay members of the 
community to participate in the discus- 
sions. 

Such a beginning has several advan- 
tages: It provides those who will serve 
on the college faculty with the philosophic 
thought underlying the development of 
the junior college movement; it keeps 
teachers who will not teach in the college 
informed and thus averts petty jealousies 
which arise from misunderstandings; it 
serves to make the college a part of the 
high school at the faculty level instead of 
creating it as a dismembered unit. 


PERSONNEL 


It would be ideal, of course, to choose 
faculty personnel at least a year before the 
opening of the college so that they could 
make adequate preparation for their ini- 
tial classes, but it seems unlikely that 
such would be the usual approach to this 
problem. However, the early selection of 
personnel to serve in the college will meet 
several needs. The person selected as dean 
can be held responsible for most of the 
detailed planning, thus releasing the chief 
administrator of the unit for his other 
duties. Teachers will have an opportu- 
nity to visit other institutions, to work 
out course outlines, and to plan the 
courses they are to teach well in advance 
of the first 
courses—especially 


class meeting. In some 
the sciences—high 


school equipment will prove inadequate 
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for college needs. Early appointment of 
science teachers permits their making an 
inventory of existing equipment and com- 
paring it with their anticipated needs. 
Teachers who have had an opportunity 
to visit other colleges and to plan their 
courses in detail will have sufficient confi- 
dence in their ability to present the sub- 
ject matter to allow them to concentrate 
on pupil needs rather than upon content. 

If it is impossible to free the college 
teaching staff completely from high school 
teaching duties for the semester previous 
to the opening of the college, school au- 
thorities should lighten the teaching loads 
of such teachers and permit them to visit 
other colleges on school time. 

As soon as the faculty has been selected, 
a series of regular college faculty meetings 
should be started to plan for such items 
as registration procedure, rules for schol- 
arship and attendance, the type and form 
of records to be used, student affairs, and 
the orientation program. At these meet- 
ings the college faculty should take a con- 
tinous look at the evolving philosophy. 
With the aid of the high school faculty, 
this group should write the statement of 
philosophy which will appear in the first 
catalog. 

Although the library is the heart of the 
school, it is one of the places where initial 
progress is likely to be slowest. Books for 
Junior Colleges, compiled by Frank J. 
Bertelan and published by the American 
Library Association in 1954, is an aid to 
use in the selection of new library mate- 
rials. It contains a list of 4,000 books, 
periodicals, films, and filmstrips, but it 
does not include the entries in Foster E. 
Mohrhardt’s A List of Books for Junior 
College Libraries, published by the Ameri- 
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can Library Association in 1937. For up- 
to-date material, periodical reviews of 
books in the various fields should be con- 
sulted as well as reading lists from other 
colleges. 

The librarian should visit other schools 
for ideas about useful resource materials 
in the several instructional areas. It may 
be possible to obtain the services of the 
librarian of a near-by junior college dur- 
ing the summer previous to the initial 
opening of the college. Such services are 
very helpful even to an experienced li- 
brarian if the latter has had no previous 
experience in a junior college. One of the 
most useful sources for a live collection 
of library materials will be the suggestions 
of the faculty and of the students them- 


selves. 


CURRICULAR ADDITIONS 


A long-range plan need not be followed 
strictly, but it will give direction and 
meaning to planning the curriculum for 
the future. At Mt. Vernon it was decided 
to start with the 13th year in 1956, to add 
the 14th year in 1957, and to add terminal 
courses in later years. The plan was modi- 
fied to include terminal business courses 
during the first year. Other modifications 
in the original plan will probably be made 
as more information is obtained about the 
educational needs and desires of the 
community. 

One method of planning for the univer- 
sity parallel subjects is to consult the cat- 
alogs of other junior colleges. Making a 
chart with subject offerings along the 
vertical axis and colleges along the hori- 
zontal axis will give a picture of those 
subjects which seem to be universal and 
those which are offered by only a few col- 
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leges. A check with the state university 
and nearby liberal arts colleges will con- 
firm choices which are more acceptable 
and likely to transfer. However, a course 
should never be overlooked just because 
it is offered in only one or two schools, 
for it may be the very course which com- 
munity needs dictate should be estab- 


lished. 


VISITS TO JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR INSTITUTIONS 


Personnel in other colleges are willing to 
help, but letters should not be written ask- 
ing them vague, general questions. The 
recipient of such a letter may want to help 
but not have the time to write a detailed 
report covering all phases of institutional 
planning. A better procedure is to write 
for an appointment and give, as specifi- 
cally as possible, the purpose of the visit. 
Usually a courteous reply will be received 
and a helpful host will be waiting to assist 
when the trip is made. 

As previously suggested, visits to other 
institutions should be made by teachers 
as well as by administrators; however, it 
might be well for administrators to make 
at least one preliminary visit before mem- 
bers of the faculty make their first visit. 

Faculty members can profit most when 
preparation has been made for the trip. 
A plan Mt. Vernon found helpful was to 
list all of the items about which informa- 
tion was desired and divide the list into 
categories according to curriculum, ad- 
ministration, student affairs, legal aspects, 
forms and reports, etc. 

One danger to avoid is assimilating too 
much information at one time. From the 
list of prepared questions, a few items 
might be selected for investigation on the 
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first trip. At the conclusion of the visit, 
the acquired knowledge should be studied 
and organized, On subsequent visits gaps 
in this information may be filled in and 
facts on other areas gathered. Naturally 
the first investigations should concern 
matters of prime importance and breadth 
in scope; later visits may relate more to 
details. 

Many useful ideas can be gained by 
collecting forms and reports used by other 
schools. The forms used in one school may 
not suffice for another, but they can help 
as a guide. Forms may need to be modified 
several times before the ones to be used 
permanently have been developed; there- 
fore, first printings should be small. In 
fact, it is sometimes wise to use only mim- 
eographed forms for the first year or two. 


AN INFORMED PUBLIC 


If the citizens of a community are in- 
terested enough to vote for the establish- 
ment of a junior college, they will want 
to know how it is progressing. Arrange- 
ments should be made with local news- 
papers and radio stations for periodic 
reports, round table discussions, and other 
such programs. The people are eager to 
know who has been hired, what courses 
will be offered, how and when the insti- 
tution expects to gain accreditation, plans 
for the future, expected enrollments, etc. 


EARLY REGISTRATION 


As soon as possible the high school 
seniors should be preregistered. Each 
senior who plans to attend the local insti- 
tution can be interviewed and guided in 
planning his course of study for the first 
At Mt. Vernon some who 
pre-registered failed to appear in the fall, 


semester. 
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and others who had not pre-registered 
put in an appearance. The total enroll- 
ment in the fall, however, was approx- 
imately the same in each course as it was 
after the interviews. 
When the students arrived for registration 
(with the exception of those who had not 
pre-registered), the work involved little 
more than collecting fees and handing 
out program cards. 

As soon as an idea of the approximate 


pre-registration 


enrollment is obtained, textbooks should 
be ordered. It is easier to order a few ex- 
tra copies than to telegraph rush orders at 
the last minute. 


TESTING AND ORIENTATION PROGAM 


In a junior college, guidance is one of 
the most important parts of the program. 
There are more students who are socially 
maladjusted and more who rank lower 
scholastically than typically enroll in the 
four-year colleges. Many students who 
would be overwhelmed by life on a big 
college campus can be helped to make a 
satisfactory adjustment on a junior col 
lege campus. Proper choices of work com- 
patible with the aptitudes of the student 
contribute much to this adjustment. 


APPROVAL OF VETERANS PROGRAM 


If application is to be made for Veter- 
ans’ Administration approval, an early 
attempt should be made to learn as much 
as possible about the necessary forms. The 
person in charge of approving educa- 
tional programs for which veteran’s bene- 
fits may be used can be of help at this 
point. 

Administrators who have been filling 
out Veterans’ Administration forms for 
some time are likely to say, ““This is simple, 
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it will give you no difficulty.” It won’t— 
after one has learned what forms to expect 
and their sequence of appearance, but a 
state of utter confusion can result if a 
form is sent in prematurely or a wrong 
form is used, or the information requested 
is not complete. An experienced person 
should be asked to give a form by form, 
item by item, explanation of the proper 
procedure. Such an explanation may save 


much time and inconvenience. 


THE CATALOG AND SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


Catalogs of other junior colleges can 
serve as a guide for format and arrange- 
ment, but there should be enough origi- 
nality to give the catalog of a new school 
an individuality of its own. The more 
thought and care that go into the course 
descriptions, statements of fees, curricular 
suggestions, etc., the fewer are the changes 
that will need to be made from year to 
year. In any event, a revision will be neces- 
sary at the end of the first year. 

Care should be taken in the preparation 
of course descriptions. Many college cata- 
logs have descriptions which are either 
vague in nature or slant more toward in- 
forming other teachers of the course con- 
tent than unsophisticated high school 
youth who have little familiarity with col- 
lege terminology. 

The schedule of classes for the college 
should be made prior to that of the high 
school as many of the college courses will 


have only one section offered. Unless there 
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is careful planning, intracurricular con- 
flict may result. 


TEACHING COLLEGE ATTITUDES 

The greatest problem at the beginning 
of the school year will be getting students 
to drop high school attitudes. This prob- 
lem will be amplified by the proximity of 
the high school students in those cases 
where it is necessary to use the same build- 
ings and facilities. 

Although Mt. Vernon uses the high 
school laboratory and business classrooms, 
the school board wisely purchased an old 
apartment building across the street from 
the high school and rehabilitated it for 
college classes. It houses most of the col- 
lege classes and provides a lounge for the 
students. Having a separate building has 
been a great aid in solving some of the 
problems of orientation to college life and 
developing a college atmosphere for aca- 
demic work. If a separate building 1s im- 
possible, college students should have a 
corner of the high school building which 
houses no high school classes. 

After the details of establishment have 
been completed and classes started, the 
personnel of the new college will find that 
their problems are just beginning. In- 
creased understanding of the student 
population and added knowledge about 
community needs will point to the neces- 
sity for constant reevalution of the pro- 
gram, but, having conquered the original 
problemis of organization, the staff will 
face the future with confidence and an- 


ticipation. 


The Mental Hygiene of Junior College Teachers 


LOUIS L. KLITZKE 


MENTAL HEALTH is an attitude, a mental 
set functioning to make living more mean- 
ingful. Individuals seldom envision any 
mental health problems occurring in their 
own lives; it is a circumstance that always 
happens to someone else. 

Teachers are especially involved with 
mental health. They play an important 
role in maintaining the mental health of 
their students as well as their own. This 
article, however, is concerned only with 
the teacher and his condition. 

CAUSES OF MENTAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 

Much of the tension and stress of teach- 
ing occurs in working conditions. Teach- 
ing, like most professions, takes a strong, 
tough mind. A young teacher needs to 
accept the fact that working conditions 
are seldom ideal, at least infrequently on 
the first job. Increasing enrollments make 
junior college instruction an extremely 
difficult occupation, and it will continue 
to be. Teachers are overloaded, adequate 
facilities are not always provided, budgets 
limit the amount of secretarial help, etc. 
Some teaching conditions are untenable, 
and only the flexible mind can bounce 
back for more of such treatment and re- 
main healthy. 

Most sources of stress are within the at- 
titudes of the person concerned. For in- 
stance, college faculties often take work 
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too seriously—feeling they must grade 
papers by a certain deadline, finish a pro}j- 
ect before going home, and, of course, 
never show any levity in the classroom. 
A major cause of strain on instructors, 
especially in small colleges, is being re- 
quired to teach in areas for which they are 
not adequately prepared. When one hears, 
‘““We’ve got to double up a little this year. 
You teach this small class on African 
Dance. It won’t be too hard; we have a 
good textbook and the former teacher left 
a complete set of notes,” that is the time 
to be cautious. The teacher feels he must 
not refuse, and yet he worries if he accepts 
the responsibility. Either way he is a good 
bet for neurotic tendencies for a while. 
Then there is the young idealist from a 
wealthy family who is continuously being 
stumped by “lower-class” adolescents. He 
tries to show them how they should be- 
have, or study, or play chess, but somehow 
he never achieves the results he wishes. 
‘Perhaps I should go to the university 
where I would be appreciated more,” runs 
through his mind more than occasionally. 
Competition among teachers often 
Causes unnecessary tension. Systems with 
a type of merit rating can produce com- 
petition, the kind that is based on fear and 
jealousy rather than on constructive atti- 
tudes. Such competition is detrimental to 
the mental health of the persons involved. 
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Too often it comes between the instructors 
and the administration. 

The teaching profession sometimes has 
a person in it seeking satisfaction, but a 
satisfied teacher is a poor teacher—he is 
teaching the same material every year and 
is unconcerned about the advances in his 
field. A person who needs such satisfaction 
to maintain his mental health should not 
enter the educational profession. 


PREVENTION OR CURE? 


Preventing mental health problems 1s 
much preferred to trying to effect a cure 
for them. College instructors can prevent 
most of their problems themselves. Cure 
involves consulting a psychiatrist (at two 
or three days pay per hour) who suggests 
using more common sense and slowing 
down, 

There are several points an individual 
should accept to maintain a state of men- 
al well-being: 

First—A person ts never alone. Family 
and friends are always present in the form 
of attitudes, actions, prejudices, and other 
influences. Students 
either. They should not be expected to 
adapt immediately to an instructor and 
his philosophy of college life, and they can 
never be expected to adopt his way of 


are never alone 


thinking. 

Scholastic aptitude is nothing more 
than empathy in many instances. Under- 
standing what a teacher expects and how 
he thinks often plays a large part in a stu- 
dent’s making good grades in most college 
courses. Classroom empathy implies two- 
way communication. To maintain self- 
confidence, the instructor needs a working 
system of communication with students. 
This is why methods and _ psychology 
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courses are requirements for teacher edu- 
cation—methods to improve communica- 
tion with students and psychology to help 
understand the communication, verbal 
and behavioral, from students. 

Second—Problems should be met head 
on. A teacher should face issues squarely 
rather than avoid or run away from them. 
He cannot expect to solve all problems 
permanently. They will be back with new 
faces next year. A teacher should make 
decisions as a sharpshooter hits his targets 
—one after another as they arise. He must 
not wait until the last possible second to 
decide whether or not to sponsor the year- 
book, take tickets at all the games, and 
sponsor all student council functions. 
Worry and indecision cause unnecessary 
mental anguish. 

Third—It 1s necessary to maintain a 
sense of humor. For years the best selling 
humor has been that which is based upon 
current events. No one wants a classroom 
instructor who is never serious, but at the 
same time too solemn an approach is not 
good practice. An instructor who can 
laugh at himself and with his students has 
an advantage. 

Fourth—A teacher should not try to do 
all his work in one day. Planning ahead 
will eliminate overwork at the last minute. 
There are emergencies in any situation 
that cannot be avoided, but an instructor 
should take the advice he gives his stu- 
dents about avoiding cramming. This is 
not to say, however, that every daily as- 
signment must be graded on receipt, for 
routine work can become drudgery. 

Fifth—A teacher should refuse unjust 
assignments. Teaching is little different 
from other professions in respect to time- 
consuming responsibilities, but there is a 
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limit to what even a teacher can do. Some- 
times administrators do not realize how 
much they ask of their instructors. On the 
other hand, some instructors say “no” too 
often, causing their colleagues to carry 
extra heavy loads. 

To maintain his mental health, an in- 
structor must continuously evaluate his 
situation, his strengths, and his shortcom- 
ings. With these in mind, he can decide 
how much he can do. Working extra 
nights at school occasionally is not harm- 
ful, but to do so consistently could over- 
tax an individual beyond his mental and 
physical endurance. 

Sixth—The instructor should compete 
with himself and cooperate with his col- 
leagues. Professional competition among 
teachers is seldom constructive or creative 
when it is within the same system. Im- 
proving himself and cooperating with his 
colleagues will keep a teacher mentally fit 
much longer than will competition. 

Seventh—A teacher should have faith 
in himself, God, and his fellowman. To 
maintain faith in himself, he must accept 
his own strengths and weaknesses and not 
dwell too much on either. Everyone has 
certain faults and strong features. To keep 
mentally healthy, it is not wise to expect 
to excel in everything. One must accept 
his weaknesses and plan to improve on 
them where possible. 

An individual should plan to serve 
others in capacities that cannot be repaid 
and have faith in the fact that he has a 
talent to offer other people. Teachers, as 
well as persons in other professions, are 
paid for their services in many ways only 
one of which is monetary. A person’s 
mental health will determine how well he 
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realizes and enjoys these other ways of 
payment. 

The potentiality of human beings is 
never reached. One should not be afraid 
to make far-reaching plans. No one has 
weaknesses so limiting that he cannot be 
creative. 

A teacher assumes many roles within a 
day’s work. He is a friend to one, a dic- 
tator to another, a supervisor, a profes- 
sional expert, an evaluator, a scapegoat, 
and a policeman. He should accept the 
many roles as part of the art of human 
relations. 

Religion is important to most teachers. 
Much strength can be gained from prayer. 
It is psychologically sound as well as spirit- 
ually right. Prayer and an active religious 
life help to maintain mental health. 

Eighth—A teacher should have an ac- 
tivity opposite to hts usual work, one that 
is manual, physically creatwve, and non- 
instructive in order to give him a change 
of pace. Some teachers and office workers 
are gardeners, some fish, camp, and hunt. 
Others build models, build houses, or en- 
gage in other physically creative activities 
in their off hours. By having an activity 
opposite in nature from teaching, the 
teacher will be more relaxed in the class- 
room. Such an activity will also allow him 
to relax while participating in it. The ac- 
tivity should be visibly creative for most 
teachers because their professional work 
is often abstract or may take years to show 
results. 

Ninth—It is necessary to recognize and 
provide for basic mental hygiene needs. 
These are love, belongingness, recognition, 
and creativity. 

Love is part of a human’s life. Some 
psychiatrists claim that a newborn baby 
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without love will begin showing neurotic 
and some psychotic tendencies before six 
months of age. Love is a strange emotion 
for an adult; he has to give it to receive 
it, with the giving coming first in most 
cases, Teachers need to show their love by 
being friendly to students. Dr. Howard 
Blanchard of the public schools of Des 
Moines, Iowa, proclaims his “three-F 
fair, firm, and friendly. 

Any person needs to feel he belongs in 


teacher’: 


a group. Sometimes this is a church group, 
a club, a part of a school system’s faculty. 
The emphasis here is upon the word 
“feel.” A “joiner” can belong to ten dif- 
ferent organizations, all of which are good, 
yet never feel that he is really a part of 
any of them. Teachers need to feel that 
they really belong to the faculty of the 
school. This is an administrator’s responsi- 
bility, and it is much easier to accomplish 
in a small system than in a large one. The 
teacher has to desire to belong before the 
feeling of belonging is realized. 

Recognition is essential to minimize 
stress, tension, and anxiety. Here again the 
administrator and supervisor play domi- 
nant roles in the life of the college in- 
structor. Recognizing a person’s achieve- 
ments quietly or in the presence of others 
goes far to enhance the other basic needs 

love, the feeling of belonging, and cre- 
ativity. Teachers should learn to accept 
recognition graciously. 

Every teacher has the right to be cre- 
atiue—and the duty to be so, Often an 
individual can be tremendously creative 
and constructive but have attitudes that 
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do not allow him to recognize this cre- 
ativeness. Here is a new side of recog- 
nition. A teacher needs to recognize his 
own achievements and their quality; in 
other words, it is common sense to recog- 
nize a job well done. In this day it takes 
imagination, but not an excessive amount, 
to be creative. Creative mathematics, cre- 
ative English, creative history, creative 
anything may sound implausible, but with 
imagination even the most conservative 
and abstract subject can become creative. 

These four basic aspects of mental 
health are linked to each other by com- 
munication. Each requires two-way con- 
tact between the individual and the people 
in his environment. Friendliness or love 
does little good if it is not reciprocated. 
To possess the feeling of belonging, one 
needs to contact others who have the 
same feeling. Recognizing others’ achieve- 
ments helps one to recognize himself and 
to be recognized. If one teaches creatively 
and with a constructive approach, he must 
have the understanding of his group. All 
these basic needs of mental health are 
two-way situations. 

The circle has now been completed, 
back to the first preventive measure, rec- 
ognizing the fact that people are never 
alone and that their fields are networked 
with communication. The individual is in 
the center of the circle of preventive 
measures which form a protective cover 
around him. It is up to him to use these 
preventive measures at the same time that 
he plans for self-improvement. 


A Glance at Junior College Libraries* 


W. T. JOHNSTON 


THE SURVEY on which this article is based 
was made for personal use in solving prob- 
lems and in judging situations peculiar to 
the junior college libraries of the two 
librarians making the survey. The study 
proved so helpful that it was felt a sum- 
mary of it might be of value to others in 
the junior college field. 

One question which should be asked 
about a survey is, “How valid a summary 
is it?” Had the survey originally been 
intended as the basis for a published 
article rather than for purely personal use, 
it would have been limited to a more 
homogeneous group of junior colleges and 
would have provided for some questions 
to be answered in more detail. 

Questionnaires were sent to 125 junior 
college libraries selected from American 
Junior Colleges at random except that 
nearly all of the junior colleges in the 
southeastern United States were used. 
Outside the Southeast, colleges with an 
enrollment of 100 to 500 according to 
Bogue’ were selected, and schools were 
chosen so as to keep the ratio of publicly 
to privately supported schools about the 
same as in American Junior Colleges. 

Eighty-four or 67.2 per cent of the 125 
librarians replied; of this number, two did 
not wish to participate or complete any 
part of the questionnaire. Three of the 
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junior colleges had been converted to 
four-year institutions, and their replies 
were omitted. Consequently, 79 replies 
were usable to some extent depending 
upon the number of questions answered 
and the date of return of the question- 
naire. (Five questionnaires were returned 
too late for complete inclusion in the com- 
pilation. ) 

The junior colleges replying were lo- 
cated in 38 states, but slightly more than 
half of the replies came from colleges in 
the Southeast. Although there are more 
publicly supported junior colleges (state, 
city, county, etc.) than privately supported 
(church, private endowment, etc.), a 
better response from private colleges re- 
versed the ratio in replies received, and 
47.4 per cent came from tax supported 
schools with 52.6 per cent from privately 
supported schools. Of the colleges reply- 
ing, 45.5 per cent have no “attachments” 
the others have high school divisions (20.7 
per cent), adult extension or workshop 
courses (14.3 per cent), a third year of 
college (5.2 per cent), or some combina- 
tion of these (14.3 per cent). 

Of the colleges surveyed, 84 per cent 
have an enrollment of less than 600 in- 





* This article is based on a survey by W. T. 
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1 Jesse P. Bogue (ed.), American Junior Col- 
leges (4th ed.; Washington, D. C.: American 
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cluding night school; the remainder have 
up to a high of 4,401, which includes 2,712 
in night school. The median enrollment 
is 348.5. Night schools ranging from one 
class to a full program are operated by 41 
per cent of the colleges. 

To return to the question of validity, in 
view of the preceding paragraphs, the 
author does not consider this study valid 
for all junior college libraries. It gives, 
however, a fairly representative picture of 
junior college libraries serving enrollments 
of 100 to 600 students. 

Both support and geographic location 
have been mentioned. The author antici- 
pated being able to differentiate between 
private or public, eastern or western, 
southern or northern college libraries on 
the basis of their adequacy. However, 
neither support nor location seems to de- 
termine the size, the finances, the services, 
the quarters, or the resources of the junior 
college library. Rather, these items are 
determined by what the 
librarian, the administrators, and the 
faculty believe and do about their library. 
The statistics are presented here as simply 
as possible so that the reader might easily 
make a comparison with his own junior 


apparently 


college library. 
Librarians: 

Of the librarians, 70.9 per cent have a 
40-hour or less work week; 13.8 per cent 
work 41 to 44 hours per week; 7 per cent, 
45 to 49 hours; and 8.3 per cent, 50 or 
more hours. The latter is the only item 
which could be classed by region—all 
librarians working 50 or more hours per 
week are in the southeastern United 
States. 

At the time of the survey, the number 
of years the librarian had been in his 
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present position ranged from three days to 
27 years, with the average being 6.4 years. 
The percentage of librarians in their pres- 
ent position for one year or less was 23 
per cent, four years or less, 50 per cent, 
five years or more, also 50 per cent, and 
10 years or longer, 27 per cent. 

In 19 per cent of the junior colleges 
surveyed, the person acting as librarian 
does not hold a degree in library science. 
However, 71 per cent of these non-library 
science degree librarians have had or are 
taking training in library science. 

For vacation time, 92 per cent of the 
librarians have the usual college holidays 
(Christmas, time between quarters, etc.) . 
The other eight per cent receive less than 
this. 


Adult help, in addition to the head 
librarian, is available in 46.6 per cent of 
the libraries, but only 34 per cent of this 
number is professional help (library 
science degree), although several of the 
nonprofessionals have training in library 
science. No apparent connection exists be- 
tween college enrollment and library staff 
size, but, considering all cases, the ratio of 
adult library staff to students is about one 
adult to 260 students. If those junior col- 
leges with extensive night schools are in- 
cluded, the ratio of adults to students is 
one to 280 (median) in colleges with only 
one librarian, and one to 240 (median) in 
colleges with more than one library staff 
member. If the colleges with large night 
school enrollments are omitted and only 
those with 500 or less students (including 
night school) are considered, the ratio of 
adults to students is one to 269 (median) 
for schools with only one librarian, and 
one to 214 (median) for schools with 
more than one library staff member. 


A GLANCE AT J UNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


Student Assistants: 

There is no apparent connection be- 
tween college enrollment and the number 
of library student assistants employed or 
the total number of hours of student help. 
The number of student assistants ranges 
from none to 24 with the median being 
four. The number of hours worked by 
each student assistant varies from four to 
18 hours per week with a median of eight. 
The total hours of student help per week 
are 10 or less to 288, with the median 
being 43 hours. 

Student assistants are paid from 27 
cents to $1.25 per hour with a median of 
30 cents per hour. Two colleges pay stu- 
dents more for night work, and one pays 
library assistants more than other campus 
student help receives. 

Student help is available each hour the 
library is open in 21.4 per cent of the 
schools, 

Forty per cent of the librarians select 
student assistants by interview, 12 per cent 
by application, 28 per cent use whoever is 
assigned, and 20 per cent use some combi- 
nation of these—usually interview and 
application. Several of the librarians who 
accept whatever help is assigned and so 
have no choice in selection of students 
commented that frequently students as- 
signed to the library were unsuited for 
the work. 

The percentage of the student labor 
force working at night varies from five 
per cent to 100 per cent with the mean 
being 50 per cent of the total number of 
students employed. Generally (there are 
several exceptions) those libraries open 
three or less nights per week, those open 
four nights without an adult on duty, and 
those alternating night duty between an 
adult and a student use the same student 
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for all of the night work. The probable 
reason for this is that one person is easier 
to train and to hold responsible than 
several. At any rate, 51.7 per cent limit 
their night student help to one or two 
people (26.7 per cent use no student help 
at night). ‘Twenty-three per cent reported 
that students who worked at night could 
not participate, or were limited as to par- 
ticipation, in basketball, dramatics, glee 
club, etc. Several of those stating that stu- 
dents could participate explained that this 
was not a problem since night duty was 
usually assigned to one or two students 
who were not interested in extracurric- 
ular activities. 


Faculty Cooperation and Use of the 
Library: 

Faculty use of the library for profes- 
sional or personal reading may be ascer- 
tained in several ways. Perhaps the best 
way is to determine the average number 
of books circulated to each faculty mem- 
ber, but this involves figuring the number 
of equivalent full-time faculty members, 
which is somewhat involved for a library 
survey. A less accurate way, but one which 
gives a fair indication, is to determine the 
ratio of books circulated to the faculty to 
one student. The low was .15, the high 
8.74, and the median 1.03 books circulated 
to the faculty to one student which, in the 
case of the median, means that the entire 
faculty read slightly more than one book 
for each student enrolled. 

The percentage of faculty members sug- 
gesting books to be purchased by the 
library during the first six months of the 
school year ranged from 3 per cent to 100 
per cent with the median 57.5 per cent. 
A follow-up letter to several of the librar- 
ians who reported excellent faculty co- 
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operation in suggesting books for purchase 
revealed that the librarian goes more than 
half way in obtaining such cooperation. 
As one stated, “It takes the three P’s: per- 
suasion, persistance, and pressure.” Ap- 
parently if there is a faculty reading area 
or room in the library and some type of 
“in-service” training program, the faculty 
is more inclined to suggest books. Sug- 
gestions are also more apt to be made in 
a small college because as one librarian 
remarked, “We have less than 20 faculty 
members all in the same building, and I 
see each several times a week.” 


Book Collection: 

Junior colleges with extensive night 
school enrollments were not included in 
the statistics on the book collection since 
the survey did not attempt to determine 
the extent to which night school students 
use the library book collection. ‘The num- 
ber of books per student ranges from a 
low of 10 toa high of 107, with the median 
being 35.6 and the mean, 30 books per 
student. The percentage of duplication 
(i.e., two or more copies of a title) in the 
hook collection ranges from less than one 
per cent to over 10 per cent. Generally, 
very few exceed 10 per cent duplication 
and most have less than five per cent of 
their total book collection in duplicates. 

A study of book budgets, unless care- 
fully controlled, can be influenced by 
many vairables: whether or not the budg- 
et is reported in exact or round figures, 
whether or not gift funds or extra allot- 
ments are included, and whether or not 
expensive items such as encyclopedias 
were purchased from the budget. Since 
this survey did not attempt to control such 
variables, the following figures should be 
taken as approximations. 
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What librarians consider to be an ade- 
quate amount for books per student ranges 
from a low of $1.05 to a high of $20.16 
per student. In the latter case, the librar- 
ian stated that this was an abnormal 
amount needed to build up a weak collec- 
tion. The next highest figure was $16.13 
per student. The median adequate 
amount for books is $4.82 per student with 
the mean being almost one dollar higher 
or $5.77. These figures are really lower 
than the amount librarians consider ade- 
quate since 20 per cent reported their 
present budgets insufficient, but did not 
report an adequate amount. The budgets 
of some have increased, but they did not 
give the new amount, and some felt that 
their present budget is adequate only be- 
cause of lack of space to house more books. 

The amount actually being spent for 
books would be about 86 per cent of the 
amount considered adequate; that is, 
$4.15 (median) is being spent for books 
per student. As far as the authors could 
determine, this figure is well above any 
accreditation requirement for junior col- 
leges. The median cost of each book pur- 
chased is $3.58. Smaller colleges purchase 
more books per student than do larger 
colleges. 


Library Hours: 

The hours per week that the library is 
open ranges from 26 to 81 with a median 
of 52 hours. Two junior college librarians 
reported that the library building is never 
closed but that a staff member is not al- 
ways on duty. One of the two indicated 
that losses of material because of this 
policy was excessive. 

Slightly less than half of the libraries 
are open on Saturday morning, 15.4 per 
cent are open on Saturday afternoon, only 
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10 per cent are open on Sunday, and 16.7 
per cent are not open at night. The others 
are open from one to six nights per week, 
with 62.8 per cent open the four nights 
Monday through Th On Friday 
night, 33.3 per cent . . libraries are 
open with most of these operating on a 
five-night basis. The number of hours the 
library is open at night after 6:00 p.m. 
ranges from one to four hours with the 
median being two and one-half hours. 

A very apparent problem exists for 
libraries in trying to have a staff member 
on duty each hour the library is open. 
Considering the averages, the usual junior 
college library has one adult working 40 
hours per week in a library open 52 hours 
per week. Obviously, someone must be 
present the extra 12 hours, most of which 
are at night. The problem is solved in 
various ways: 15.5 per cent of the libra- 
rians work all of the nights that the library 
is open, and this accounts for the long 
work week of some. At the other extreme, 
in 48 per cent of the cases in which the 
library is open at night, the head librarian 
does not work at night. The median num- 
ber of nights worked is one if the librar- 
ians not working at night are included. 
If they are omitted, the median number 
of nights worked is two. 

The most common solution to the night 
duty problem is to use a student assistant. 
He may alternate nights with the librarian 
or work all nights alone. Several librarians 
commented that using only a student at 
night was possible because of limited night 
use of the library, because some services 
such as the stacks were closed, or because 
the student working at night was more 
mature or older. Another solution is to use 
the assistant librarian for night duty. In 
many cases the librarian and the assistant 
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alternate nights. In several cases one or 
two adult assistants handle the night work, 
or the assistant librarian alternates nights 
with a student leaving the librarian free of 
night duty. The remainder solve the prob- 
lem of night staff in two ways: a teacher 
alternates nights with the librarian, the 
assistant librarian, a student, or another 
teacher. (One reported that two teachers 
work two nights each per week and are 
paid $2.00 per hour.) Or, a special adult 
assistant is hired for night duty only. In 
most cases where an adult other than a 
librarian is on night duty, a student 
handles book circulation while the adult 
supervises. 


Library Orientation: 

Groups are instructed in how to use the 
library by 86 per cent of the librarians, 
while 11 per cent give no such instruction. 
The other three per cent assist teachers 
but do not do the complete instruction 
themselves. Instruction in use of the 
library is offered in connection with the 
college English classes in 51 per cent of the 
schools; in the orientation course, 17 per 
cent; freshman week orientation or some 
course other than English or credit orien- 
tation, 9 per cent; and both English classes 
and some orientation course, 23 per cent. 
Only one junior college reported offering 
a credit course in library orientation. 

The number of hours of instruction 
given to one class ranges from one-half 
hour to 18 hours with the median being 
two hours. However, 50 per cent of the 
librarians offer only one hour or less of 
orientation instruction to each class group. 
A number of librarians commented that 
one or two hours of orientation was in- 
sufficient but that it was difficult to find 
either more staff time or class time for 
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library instruction. A few also commented 
that orientation classes were usually too 
large to be given sufficiently detailed in- 
structions in how to use the library. Eight 
hours (median) are spent by the librarian 
in teaching orientation during the fall 
quarter or semester, and this time does not 
include individual instruction. 


Library Buildings: 

In 24 per cent of the junior colleges 
reporting, the library is in a separate or 
individual building, while in 76 per cent 
of the colleges the library building houses 
more than the library. The age of the 
building or quarters in which the library 
is housed ranged from new to 109 years 
at the time of the survey. (Not counted: 
one college with a 150-year-old library 
building and a new library under con- 
struction.) The median age was 12 years, 
and 15.9 per cent are air conditioned. 

Maintenance of libraries appeared to be 
good since 36 out of 37 in quarters older 
than three years reported that the reading 
room had been repainted within the last 
ten years, and two-thirds of the 36 re- 
ported repainting within the last four 
years. However, the number without re- 
painting in the last ten years is perhaps 
higher than indicated since many librar- 
ians have been in their present positions 
only a few years and stated that they did 
not know when the reading room was last 
repainted. 

Library quarters or buildings are felt 
to be inadequate in 53.4 per cent of the 
cases. Of these, 77 per cent indicated that 
a new library building is needed while the 
rest feel that the present library needs 
enlarging. The major fault found with the 
present library is insufficient space. Ad- 
ditional building faults, listed in order of 
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frequency named, are: no sound proofing 
(highest), poor arrangement, poor light- 
ing, insufficient work or office space, not 
on ground floor, no water, and poor heat. 
Of the librarians stating that new or larger 
quarters or buildings are needed, 25.8 per 
cent are in buildings built or remodeled 
within the past five years; 41 per cent, 
within the last 10 years. 

Of the librarians who feel that their 
present library is adequate, 29.4 per cent 
list building faults such as insufficient shelf 
space, lack of sound proofing, and poor 
lighting. Only two of these are in quarters 
older than 11 years. 

Evidently the planning behind library 
building or remodeling is not always the 
best. The reasons are varied: Growth of 
the library and/or enrollment were un- 
derestimated, finances hindered an ade- 
quate remodeling or expansion, planners 
did not consult the librarian or were not 
sufficiently familiar with library proced- 
ures and needs, and, to quote one, ““Hand- 
me-down britches, although let out at the 
seams, still don’t fit.” 

The number of people who can be seat- 
ed in the library reading room is usually 
the criterion by which it is judged for ade- 
quate size. Yet, in practice, no relationship 
exists between the number of people who 
can be seated and the space allotted per 
seat. For example, one junior college li- 
brary which can seat only 11 per cent of 
its student body allows 40 square feet per 
person, while another that reports that it 
can seat 18 per cent of its students allows 
only 11.1 square feet per student. In an- 
other case, two libraries serving colleges 
of almost equal enrollments report that 
each can seat 96 students; yet one has a 
reading room twice the size of the other. 
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Therefore, the following figures are mere- 
ly extremes and medians and do not give 
a very accurate picture of reading room 
capacity. 

The number of students who may be 
seated in the reading room ranges from 
six per cent to 59 per cent of the student 
body; 36.7 per cent cannot seat over 19 
per cent of the student body. The square 
footage per seat in the reading room 
ranges from 5.5 to 84 with the median 
being 29.1. Two-thirds of the libraries 
have 25 or more square feet per seat. 


Accreditation Association Inspections: 

Periodic inspections once every five 
years of the library by the accrediting as- 
sociation or body would be welcomed ac- 
cording to 86 per cent of the librarians. 
The libraries of seven per cent are inspect- 
ed at intervals of from one to three years, 
and they do not object to such inspections. 
The remaining seven per cent are not in- 
terested in inspections or prefer them at 
creater intervals of time. One librarian 
who objected to accreditation inspections 
stated that she would welcome helpful in- 
spections from other librarians. 
Conclusions: 

From a study of the questionnaires re- 
turned, the authors have concluded that 
staff and buildings are presently the two 
problems of concern to most junior college 
librarians. As enrollments and budgets in- 
crease, the work load of the librarian in- 
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creases—especially if the librarian is the 
only adult member of the library staff. 
Perhaps heavy work load is one reason 
why 19 per cent of the junior colleges sur- 
veyed have been unable to hire profession- 
al librarians. Additional student help is 
evidently not an accepted solution to the 
one-man staff since this involves more 
training and more supervisory chores for 
the librarian. A better solution appears to 
be the hiring of a full- or part-time adult 
clerk capable of handling students and of 
relieving the librarian of many non-pro- 
fessional clerical duties. 

Overcrowded and inadequate library 
quarters might be less of a problem had 
more foresight and planning gone into the 
construction or remodeling of the build- 
ings. Apparently some definite standards 
for junior college library buildings are 
needed. 

Book budgets presently do not seem to 
be a pressing problem since half of the 
librarians are satisfied and an average in- 
crease of 15 per cent would bring the 
others up to an adequate amount. It is 
interesting to note that many libraries 
have budgets well above accreditation re- 
quirements. 

The interest in accreditation association 
inspections is also worth noting. Many li- 
brarians evidently feel that such inspec- 
tions would be a help in improving their 
libraries. 
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COMPARISON CHART 








Item Be low Ay . 
Librarian: Work week 50 45 40 hours 35 
Nights worked 4 Ah 0 
Tenure 4 years 10 

L. S. degrec No Some es 


Staff: Ratio adult staff 






to students l 1 to 260 1 to 240 
No. af student assist. 0 4 8 
Hours student help weekly 10 3 60 
Student pay per hour 27¢ 40¢ “he 60¢ $1.25 


Faculty: Suggesting books for 
purchase 3% 
Ratio of books circu- 
lated to faculty to one 


7.5% 100% 








student ~15 to 1 03 to l 8 to l 
Books: Number per student 10 5,6 107 
% titles duplicated 10% 1% 
Spent for books only per 
student 90¢ 4.15 $15 
Hours: Open per week 26 - 81 
Nights open per week 0 b 5 
Hours open at night 1 34 4 
Library “orientation: Hours of 
instruction to one class 3 18 
Building: Age in years 4 
Years since last repaired 2 
Building inadequate and need new ; No 
Square feet per reading room 
seat Pn. 84 
$ student body who can be 
5% 59% 


seated in reading room 


* Generally the median. See article. 

The above chart permits a junior college library to be compared with the “average” developed 
in this article. To use the chart, place a dot representing your library statistic for each item on the 
chart. (Example: If the librarian works 42 hours per week, place a dot between 45 and 40; one 
night per week, place the dot on 1, etc.) Connect the dots with a line going from the first item to 
the second, the third, etc. Draw a vertical line up the center of the average column. Turn the page 
to the left to place the vertical line in a horizontal position, with the right edge of the page at the 
top. Thus, above “‘average”’ points will be found above the line 





An Approach to Functional English in a 
Four-Year Junior College 


JOHN W. GREGORY 


WHEN THE faculty at Emory-at-Oxford 
(a division of Emory University) changed 
its educational program in 1951 from the 
traditional preparatory training for senior 
college to a “basic liberal education,” it 
stated in its first bulletin, Education Is the 
Key!, as one of its objectives the follow- 
ing: 
. . . the education and training of men in the 
basic knowledge, understanding appreciation, 
and skill which every educated person should 
have for effective living and as a preparation 
for concentrated study in the upper division 
of a university or in a professional school. 
According to specific course descrip- 
tions, English in the four-year program 
was required during the first year to help 
develop “logical thinking and to provide 
skills and techniques necessary to the rest 
of the curriculum.”? Emphasizing pri- 
marily grammar, composition, and seman- 
tics, the course purported to serve as a tool 
subject for the three major areas of study: 
the sciences, the social studies, and the 
humanities. Because of many problems in- 
volved in the transition from the old to the 
new program, it has undergone gradual 
changes during recent years. However, in 
keeping with the educational principle of 
the new program, known as the “Oxford 
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Plan,’ English should now include the 
broad areas of the language arts (reading, 
writing, speaking, listening) and should 
serve more functionally the whole curric- 
ulum during the entire four years (or three 
years in case of student acceleration). 
In other words, each student should show 
a competency, that is, correctness and ef- 
fectiveness in language usage, in each 
course and in extracurricular affairs. In 
Communication in General Education, 
Earl J. McGrath says: “Men cannot live 
an intelligent life today without a knowl- 
edge of, and skill in using, the communi- 
cation arts. If they cannot read, and talk, 
and listen, and write understandably and 
intelligently they cannot think clearly.”* 

There are many reasons for making 
English more functional at Emory-at- 
Oxford. For a long time many faculty 
members have felt that the traditional 
training is not meeting the needs of the 
students. They complain that students do 
not apply language skills in the study of 
the sciences, the social studies, and the 
humanities, not to mention the other 
phases of daily language usage. They cite 





1 Education Is the Key!, Emory-at-Oxford 
Catalog, Oxford, Georgia, 1951, p. |. 

2 Ibid., p. 28. 

3 Earl J. McGrath (ed.), Communication in 
General Education (Dubuque, Iowa: W. M. 
Brown Co., 1949), p. v. 
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numerous examples, showing that stu- 
dents cannot spell, do not listen, cannot 
write a simple statement, read poorly, and 
fail to speak intelligibly. Although they 
voice complaints against deficient lan- 
guage, In many cases they have not as- 
sumed enough responsibility for English 
in their areas of instruction. Usually they 
defend their position by saying that Eng- 
lish is not their field or that there is only 
enough time for their course work. Thus 
without the proper coordination of the 
disciplines, their position may be justified. 
Furthermore, no doubt some English in- 
structors, 1n treating their field as wholly 
a humanistic study in composition and 
belles-lettres, fail to emphasize the par- 
ticular usage in other areas. 

On the other hand, students besides 
English majors have apparently assumed 
that English is simply another require- 
ment of the college with little value be- 
yond the English credit necessary for 
sraduation. Realizing little correlation be- 
tween this training and that of other sub- 
jects, they often dislike English, soon for- 
get it, and therefore fail to use the lan- 
cuage efficiently in basic college work. 

Yet English has no restricted bound- 
aries in the total educational program. In 
General Education in School and College 

a committee report by members of the 
faculties of Andover, Exeter, Lawrence- 
ville, Harvard, Princeton, and Yale), the 
authors take the position that “as long as 
training in language is relegated solely to 
a single department, and to separate 
courses in the curriculum, even sen- 
sational advances in the efficiency of Eng- 
lish teachers could not cure the wide- 


spread weakness of our students in reading 
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and writing.”* Further support for all- 
faculty responsibility in English is stated 
in Columbia’s A College Program in Ac- 


tion: 


The root of almost all student failures in the 
adequate use of our language is what seems 
to us a long-standing error—the separation al- 
most a century ago of instruction in writing 
from the general instruction. . . . The tradi- 
tional training in command of one’s own 
language as the vehicle of all communication 
was replaced by the “teaching” of the lan- 
guage as a “subject,” generally with a false 
and usually unrealized literary aim. ... At 
best, and at any time in its history, the sepa- 
ration of composition from general instruction 
has never worked. .. . « An English Department 
can deal only with the symptoms of this low 
intellectual health. The organic difficulty it 
cannot adequately prescribe for because the 
problems of expression are a function of every 
part of, and every subject in, the general’ edu- 
cation, and for years we have failed or refused 
to recognize this plain fact.® 


In a sense every teacher is an English 
teacher, for language is essential to the 
total learning and living experience. 

The proposed program of English for 
Emory-at-Oxford’s four-year junior col- 
lege (and generally for any four-year 
junior college, subject to changes in pres- 
entation but not in theory) has the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1. Introduction to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the English language through a 
study of linguistics. 

2. Special training for individual achieve- 
ment in the basic skills: reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. 


4 General Education in School and College 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1952), pp. 41-42. 

5 Ibid., p. 42, citing A College Program in 
Action (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1956), p. 146. ® 
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3. Functional use of English by constant rela- 
tion to subject matter in mathematics, 
science, social studies, humanities, and 
physical education. 

4. Functional use of English in activities be- 
yond the purely academic realm. 

5. An appreciation of the language arts for 
both their utilitarian and their humanistic 
values. 


Mechanically the course should run 
concurrently with the core program (re- 
quired work), allowing exemptions from 
all phases but requiring the student to use 
the laboratory for help in all courses. It 
should be in charge of a director who, 
with the help of a committee representing 
the major divisions, has the responsibility 
of coordinating the program of study, in- 
cluding preparation of syllabi. As far as 
possible, classes should be held in a labor- 
atory equipped for language training. In 
addition to doing regular assignments 
such as improving their reading and writ- 
ing, students should be encouraged to use 
the supervised laboratory for all projects 
in all classes. 

Individual instruction should be given 
to students deficient in certain skills, for 
example, spelling. In the event the whole 
group should have difficulty, say, in para- 
graphing, the instructor should give spe- 
cial emphasis to this problem. This meth- 
od, because of integrated subject matter, 
would of necessity require at times joint 
teaching in writing papers in sciences, 
planning panel discussions in social 
studies, interpreting verbal problems in 
mathematics, and listening to an opera or 
seeing a play in the humanities. Further- 
more, special units which teachers have 
suggested such as logical thinking in sci- 
entific study for the general science stu- 
dent, experience in the problem-solving 
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method of social studies, critical analysis 
of arts and creative endeavors in the hu- 
manities could be included. Basic, of 
course, is the study of the language of 
each discipline, including vocabulary and 
style as differentiated in an imaginative 
poem and a chemical experiment. If the 
student is required to do a major research 
project or “Independent Study” during 
his last year, as suggested in the original 
Emory-at-Oxford program, the commit- 
tee would again conduct the work. The 
English instructor should assist in the 
techniques of research, the organization of 
the paper, and the preparation of the 
manuscript. The subject-matter specialist 
should be responsible for the thesis, the 
evaluation of supporting evidence, and 
the conclusion. 

In a functional program, constant eval- 
uation is necessary. The following cumu- 
lative information for use in evaluation 


should be kept in English files: 


1. Initial and periodic standardized tests in 
the English skills with national percentile 
rank of each student. 


NO 


Samples of work, including personal re- 
cordings and writings. 

3. English competency reports from all in- 
structors. 


4. Faculty and student evaluation of the 
functionalism of English, both in academic 
and in non-academic life. 


In conclusion, to accomplish the sug- 
gested goals for English in a four-year 
junior college, the English program must 
be flexible. Moreover, it must be an inte- 
gral part of the total learning experience 
of the student and not a separate dis- 
cipline taken by freshmen. If English is 
to be most effective, it must be constantly 
studied and practiced. 








The Outlook for Junior College Education 
in California 


FRANK B. LINDSAY 


“SHARING Experiences in Planning for 
Junior Colleges” was the theme selected 
in the summer of 1958 by the Eighth An- 
nual School Building Institute, which is 
sponsored by the School Planning Labora- 
tory of the School of Education at Stan- 
ford University. In the historical context 
of the development of the United States, 
the people have devised and maintained, 
in turn, elementary schools, high schools, 
and, in this century, junior colleges, in or- 
der to assure the integrity, the advance- 
ment, and survival of their government, 
society, and culture. In every state there 
are stirrings of intense interest in the ex- 
ploration of the essential usefulness of 
junior colleges to meet the urgencies of 
the present situation at home and abroad. 
These urgencies may be indicated as the 
explosive increase of youthful population, 
the demands of industrial and military 
economy, and the unremitting competi- 
tion of alien ideologies with the American 
system of human values. 

It is particularly appropriate at this 
time that the unique role of the commu- 
nity junior college receive special atten- 
tion. There is already in progress a nation- 
wide of the 
purposes and nature of both secondary 


searching re-examination 
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and collegiate education by the American 
Institute of Physics, the American Chemi- 
cal Society, and the American Institute of 
Biological Sciences. Not to be outdis- 
tanced, the corresponding organizations 
representative of English and other lan- 
guages, of mathematics, and of the social 
sciences are readying themselves also to 
indicate studies equally revolutionary and 
far-reaching in ultimate consequences to 
American education. Both the high school 
and the college appear destined to be pro- 
foundly transformed within the next dec- 
ade or two. It is no idle pastime for junior 
colleges to begin to determine the posi- 
tion they should occupy within this 
complex and vital enterprise. 

The writer proposes to suggest a brief 
platform for the junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia, indicate some critical issues inher- 
ent in the current situation which con- 
ceivably might deflect these institutions 
from their most direct course toward 
achievement of the success the oppor- 
tunity affords, and finally, sketch in out- 
line a few novelties in instruction which 
they may be well advised to entertain. 

The first plank in the platform is to 
guarantee that all young men and women, 
and especially all high school graduates, 
shall have opportunity for junior college 
education. The Restudy of the Needs of 
California in Higher Education, pub- 
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lished in 1955, underlined the desirability 
of this goal. The 1957 publication of the 
Need for Additional Centers of Public 
Higher Education in California made 
even more explicit the basic role of jun- 
ior colleges. The Joint Staff of the Liai- 
son Committee of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and the Regents of the University 
in a letter of transmittal of the ‘report 
specifically urged that “adequate junior 
college facilities be provided through local 
initiative and state assistance prior to the 
establishment of additional state college 
or University campuses... ” 

The realization of this goal will in some 
instances require the survey and estab- 
lishment of additional junior college dis- 
tricts in areas of sufficient density of high 
school population to justify expansion of 
such coverage. In general, it seems that 
this is proceeding in a conservative but 
satisfactory manner. There are regions of 
California, however, where the mainte- 
nance of strong junior colleges is not pos- 
sible because of sparsity of high school 
graduates within any feasible radius. 
These graduates must be afforded equal 
opportunity by other means, at least un- 
til population and assessed wealth accum- 
ulate. Here the junior colleges should com- 
bine their efforts to inform counselors and 
students of the opportunity junior college 
education provides and by dormitories 
and in-lieu payments for transportation 
arrange to house students on existing 
campuses. The California Junior College 
Association should prepare legislative pro- 
posals to make this effective, if laws be 
needed. Individual junior colleges should 
not enter into competition for these stu- 
dents but jointly agree to enroll them 
where their vocational interests may be 
served best. No other undertaking can so 
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quickly weld the junior colleges into a sys- 
tem of solidarity and so genuinely assure 
the public of their capacity for educa- 
tional leadership and service. 

As a second plank in the platform for 
junior colleges the writer suggests that 
junior colleges combine to study the 
proper size such institutions should attain. 
Concentration upon single campuses of 
hordes of undergraduates defeats the very 
meaning of the junior college, inviting 
regimentation of instruction. Customarily, 
new high schools are provided within a 
district when the 
threatens to nullify the distinctive charac- 
ter of American secondary education. 
Junior colleges must attack the same prob- 


swollen size of one 


lem with sincerity. If it be urged that the 
cost of duplication of facilities is too op- 
pressive to be borne by districts, legisla- 
tive remedies can be found if a case can 
be made for optimum size. Should the 
junior colleges persist in a race for gigan- 
tic student bodies, a decrease in the qual- 
ity of excellence of instruction will over- 
take them as it has to an extent certain 
high schools. 

A third platform plank should be the 
preparation of junior colleges to take over 
in great measure the entire responsibility 
of lower division education in the state. ‘To 
be sure, other higher institutions are some- 
what reluctant to relinquish their lower 
divisions completely. The logic of events 
is in favor of junior college assumption of 
this function, and to bring it about, jun- 
ior colleges must guarantee that their in- 
struction is not merely satisfactory but of 
superior quality. The junior college has 
only the mission of forwarding individual- 
ized and competent teaching. While in 
other colleges professional advancement 
depends on research and publication, jun- 
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ior college faculties are freed from these 
impediments to devotion to instruction. 
Junior colleges are the proper guardians of 
introductory college instruction and gen- 
eral education. 

The plank just noted leads immediately 
to its corollary: The senseless restrictions 
of credentialling which now prevent jun- 
ior colleges from availing themselves of 
the most competent resources of their com- 
munities, in the persons of professional 
leaders and the foremost practitioners of 
business and industrial technology, must 
be eliminated. It is inexcusable to employ 
subterfuge to bring experience and talent 
into the junior college classrooms. The 
junior colleges must become a self-disci- 
plining professional body. Just as the in- 
adequate junior college must be denied 
accreditation until it reforms its practice 
or unites with neighbors to achieve re- 
liability of instruction, so the indifferent 
teacher must be supplanted by the capable 
personages to be found in every commu- 
nity—or at least supplemented by them to 
correct his deficiences. 

A fifth plank in the platform is that 
junior colleges should not be limited to 
curriculums of four semesters in length. 
This is not to aspire to the offering of 
upper division studies. If a junior college 
exists to serve its students, 1t must be free 
to produce an employable product. If 
four semesters cannot achieve this result, 
a longer time of organized instruction 
must be formulated and approved. How 
else may a junior college really serve its 
community? If junior colleges would not 
focus with such anxiety upon copying 
lower division courses of other colleges, 
they could devise curriculums better suited 
for student groups not primarily seeking 
transfer privileges. 
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There are social pressures which make 
the achievement of a bachelor’s degree the 
impelling purpose of many students. On 
this point, the recent Rockefeller Report, 
“The Pursuit of Excellence,” observes: 
We have made receipt of a college degree an 
accolade of merit, not in terms of the intellec- 
tual achievements which it should symbolize 
but in terms of the prestige which it attracts. 
To have received a college degree is becoming 
an essential qualification for entry into a great 
many careers, even though that particular 
career may not utilize any of the particular 
kind of education which has been received. 
Junior colleges have in the past been sub- 
ject to these pressures. The present dis- 
satisfaction of the public with secondary 
education gives junior colleges a golden 
opportunity to reform their curriculums. 
This cannot be wisely effected overnight, 
but it is implicit in the responsibility junior 
colleges should discharge in assuming an 
enlarged measure of lower division 
instruction. 

With these five platform planks in mind 
—statewide provision for all high school 
graduates to have the opportunity for 
junior college education in institutions 
not in excess of optimum size, staffed by 
the most competent personnel which can 
be recruited and oriented to excellence of 
instruction which is organized into cur- 
riculums appropriate to achieve the requi- 
site knowledge and skill—it might be well 
to survey some facts about the high schools 
whose graduates provide in the main the 
junior college students. 

The Bureau of Secondary Education is 
completing an inventory of the subjects 
studied in grades nine through twelve by 
the June, 1958, graduates of California 
high schools. Some of the findings should 
be of interest to junior college people. In 
brief, of 81,756 graduating seniors— 
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69% studied English for four years and 29% 
additional for three years, 
54% studied social studies for four years and 

37% additional for three years, 

19.5% studied mathematics for four years and 

25.7% additional for three years, 

13% studied science for four years and 20% 

additional for three years. 
In foreign languages 42 per cent had had 
the minimum of two years in a single 
foreign language, and 22 per cent more 
presented either a third year in the same 
foreign language or two years 1n a second 
language. 

With respect to particular courses, of 
the 81,756 high school graduates, 69 per 
cent passed the first course in algebra 
and 49 per cent also passed plane geom- 
etry, while 25.5 per cent took a second 
year of algebra and almost 14 per cent 
had trigonometry. Notice should also be 
taken of 2,171 of these graduates who 
took courses in analytic geometry and in- 
troduction to calculus. In science, the data 
are revealing because these seniors had en- 
rolled in the courses long before the 
launching of Sputnik created a furore. Bi- 
ology was included in the credits of 67 per 
cent and chemistry, 35 per cent. Physics 
had been studied by 16.7 per cent and lab- 
oratory physiology, predominately selected 
by young women, by 13.8 per cent of the 
graduates. 

It seems evident that California high 
schools provide opportunity for students 
who want “college preparatory” subjects. 
It is also probable that a majority of high 
school students who are capable of under- 
taking academic studies are so enrolled. 
As junior college administrators well 
know, the range in intelligence of the 
high school population includes both the 
dull and the very superior. It is possible 
that too many high school students un- 
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dergo a regimen of courses which may 
not be adapted to their widely differing 
needs. 

Of the changes in California high 
schools which might be anticipated, first 
would be the elimination of obsolete con- 
tent in many courses with accompanying 
reorganization of topics to enable students 
to gain insight into the real nature of the 
academic fields. Dr. W. C. Kelly, Director 
of Education of the American Institute of 
Physics, and Dr. Hiden Cox, Director, 
American Institute of Biological Sciences, 
have both outlined in some detail the un- 
dertakings of their respective Institutes 
to reconstruct the subject matter of their 
sciences. In the first place, they believe 
that high schools and colleges in their 
lower divisions are continuing to include 
many topics which now have only his- 
torical interest and are failing to empha- 
size others which the present advances of 
these disciplines and the requirements of 
technology and citizenship make very sig- 
nificant. Next, they urge that secondary 
schools provide many more alternate 
courses, each of substantial content, but 
addressed to different groups of students. 
The usual physics course in high school, 
the 
preparation of engineers and majors in 


for instance, is pointed toward 
physical sciences who will pursue these 
studies at college. These courses almost 
entirely neglect two other important stu- 
dent groups: superior students whose in- 
terests are directed toward other profes- 
sions, such as law, medicine, and business, 
and the students entering occupational 
training in junior college. Finally, they de- 
plore the needless waste of student time 
and energy in duplicating in high school 
and again on the freshman level intro- 
ductory courses in sciences. In their opin- 
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ion, much closer organic unity must be 
achieved between high schools and 
colleges. 

Another group in a seminar at Santa 
Barbara College reviewed the content of 
mathematics under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Merriell of the Department of 
Mathematics. He has led elementary 
school teachers to introduce the concept 
of “sets” even in the primary grades and 
to build a firm foundation for later ex- 
pansion into kinds of numbers. As he re- 
marks, for all too long trigonometry has 
devoted itself to solutions of triangles 
which had merit when the surveying of 
this country required the services of many 
civil engineers; the emphasis in trigonom- 
etry today, in his opinion, should be di- 
rected toward the gaining of insights use- 
ful for other purposes. 

All these stirrings among professional 
bodies, such as the physicists, biologists, 
and mathematicians, also direct attention 
to a change to be anticipated in the class- 
room teacher whether in high school or 
junior college. The task is to overcome 
the parochial outlook which the instructor 
honestly acquires through his concentra- 
tion upon a specialized field. A junior col- 
lege teacher must first of all be a master of 
his subject matter if he is ever to achieve 
master teaching, but in order to communi- 
cate to students his knowledge and assist 
them to achieve insight into the meaning 
of intellectual exploration of a given field, 
he must have more than specialization. He 
must be cognizant of the interconnection 
of his subject with other disciplines. To 
quote the Rockefeller Report: 


. . . Just as we must insist that every scientist 
be broadly educated, so we must see to it that 
every educated person is literate in science. In 
the short run this may contribute to our sur- 
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vival. In the long run it is essential to our 
integrity as a society. We cannot afford having 
our most highly educated people live in intel- 
lectual isolation from one another, without 
even an elementary understanding of one an- 
other’s intellectual concerns. Such fragmenta- 
tion must lead to a loss of purpose. 


In conclusion, it is appropriate to in- 
quire whether these coming changes in 
the areas of secondary education have ap- 
plication to junior college plant planning. 


‘If certain developments are not antici- 


pated, campuses may be built which are 
obsolete upon completion. Classrooms and 
laboratories have customarily been con- 
structed deliberately to separate students 
for consecutive instruction in compart- 
mentalized studies and intentionally to 
shut out the surrounding community. This 
worked very well when learning was tied 
to the textbook, to the reading of meters, 
and the mixing of reagents in test tubes, 
but the pace of advancement in science 
and social sciences and the employment 
of their findings in government, business, 
and industry no longer can tolerate such 
detached haphazardness. Even libraries 
must not remain graveyard plots where 
students solitarily and in silence grub 
among the mustiness of printed tomes. A 
library today should be a cluster of meet- 
ing rooms for lively discussions by groups 
with the resources of books and other 
learning materials at hand for reference 
and interchange at will. 

Certain leaders among professors of 
English and communications have been 
quietly revising that subject in recent 
years. At the University of ‘Toronto there 
is a course entitled, English as a Foreign 
Language, in which the structure of verbal 
is dissected. Within a 
quarter century the consequences of lin- 


communication 
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guistic study will in all probability reach 
the elementary school and radically re- 
form conventional and unsuccessful teach- 
ing of grammar. Of even more immediate 
importance is the ground being broken by 
Dr. Marshall McLuhan of the University 
of Toronto, Dr. Lennox Gray of Teachers 
College, and other colleagues in Michigan 
and elsewhere in the United States who 
are investigating the language of adver- 
tising, radio, movies, and television and 
bringing the discoveries of psychology to 
bear upon communication of meaning. 

Instead of ignoring the educative pres- 
sures which impinge constantly and ines- 
capably upon young people outside of 
school, they propose to utilize these other 
dimensions of communication to advance 
rapidity of comprehension and to stimu- 
late achievement of insight on the part of 
students. They are striving for classrooms 
without walls and the use of models for 
instantaneous communication. With the 
latter devices, architects and construction 
engineers are well familiar. 

If the idea of a junior college campus is 
a center of repose within a setting of lawns 
and clipped turf, it is built for yesterday 
not tomorrow. A junior college should not 
suggest a meditative leisured stroll among 
academic retreats but intellect in motion. 
Its layout should incorporate the same 
dynamic beauty which modern machines 
have achieved, as engineers and artists 
have come to realize that esthetics is not 
superfluous ornamentation but the secret 
for achieving economical production. A 
junior college classroom should begin now 
to incorporate the possibility for employ- 
ment of television, the playback of indi- 
vidual recordings, and immediate avail- 
ability of reference materials just as out- 
lets for electricity and water are frequently 
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provided against future re-use of the space 
should circumstances so require. In such 
a setting for learning the instructor will 
cease to be an oral fountainhead of in- 
formation and quietly take his place as a 
respected member of the group engaged 
in collective but independent learning. 

The outlook for junior college educa- 
tion in California depends upon the wis- 
dom and enthusiasm which administra- 
tors and faculties bring to the promotion 
of instruction. Education is not just a 
formal process for imparting to young peo- 
ple certain skills and information. It oc- 
curs in a context of the community and 
nation, and its vitality resides in the con- 
victions of teachers, in their awareness of 
the values cherished by the American peo- 
ple of which they and their students are a 
part. Somerset Maugham remarks in The 
Razor's Edge: 


Men and women are not only themselves; they 
are also the region in which they were born, 
the city or farm in which they learnt to walk, 
the games they played as children, the old 
wives tales they overheard, the poets they 
read, and the God they believed in. It is all of 
these things that have made them what they 
are and these are the things you can’t know by 
hearsay, you can only know them if you have 
lived them. 


It could be all too easy to become in- 
toxicated by the spectacle of the masses of 
eager young people who seek junior col- 
lege education, or disillusioned by the 
labor of housing them in some sort of aca- 
demic shelters, or deafened by the uproar 
of activities which reverberates across 
campuses. It is necessary to hold fast to 
the certain conviction that a junior col- 
lege is a center of learning. Unless each 
student is treated as a worthy individual 
in his own right, unless spaces are created 
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where the students of the sciences and 
humanities can contribute to the intellec- 
tual advancement of one another, unless 
their activities are so ordered that even 
these contribute to their insights and en- 
large their personalities, the junior col- 
leges can be institutions ephemeral as the 
former academies which an earlier gen- 
promptly discarded they 
proved too rigid and traditional to con- 


ation when 
tinue to be of service. It is now when cir- 
cumstances seem to conspire to give junior 
colleges triumphant supremacy among 1n- 
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stitutions of higher learning that all who 
firmly believe in the mission of junior col- 
lege education should most earnestly and 
searchingly examine their instructional 
performance to determine how well they 
are serving the high schools whose gradu- 
ates throng to their doors, how aware they 
are of the undercurrents which bid to 
transform college teaching, and how clear- 
ly they communicate with all segments of 
the residents in the communities of which 


they are an integral part. 


A Teaching Doctorate Degree for Junior 
College Instructors 


J. MARC JANTZEN AND EMERSON G. COBB 


THE TYPICAL beginning junior college in- 
structor is a high school teacher with a 
master’s degree in his teaching field who 
elects to teach in a junior college in order 
to deal with students who are more ma- 
ture and supposedly intellectually more 
stimulating than those in high school. 
After a few years of teaching in his new 
position, the new junior college instructor 
feels the need for advanced study to im- 
prove the effectiveness of his instruction. 
Here he faces a real problem. Should he 
pursue a program leading to a Doctor of 
Philosophy degree? The conventional 
Ph.D. degree places major emphasis on 
research, but the junior college instructor 
rarely is in a situation which will permit 
the actual development of a research pro- 
gram because of the demands in terms of 
time and facilities. 

Many junior college instructors, finding 
it impractical or impossible to work to- 
ward a highly research-oriented Ph.D. de- 
gree, choose the doctorate in education 
with course work almost entirely in the 
field of thus 


largely eliminating the opportunity for 


professional education, 
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advanced study in their teaching field. 
They are often unaware of recent de- 
velopments and writings in their field, 
especially those that have value in class- 
room instruction. 

A program leading to a doctorate de- 
gree for junior college instructors of 
chemistry has been developed and is in 
its initial stages at the College of the 
Pacific through the cooperative planning 
of the School of Education and the De- 
partment of Chemistry. It attempts to 
bridge the gap between the research- 
centered Ph.D. program and the undue 
concentration on professional education 
of the Doctor of Education degree. 

The faculty members of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry fully recognize the 
value of a junior college instructor’s hav- 
ing some knowledge of the profession of 
which he is a part. This knowledge should 
include basic understandings of public 
school organization and curriculum as 
they relate to the elementary, secondary, 
and collegiate level. The instructor should 
also know something of the history and 
philosophy of education as well as educa- 
tional practices in other countries. Basic 
psychological concepts of growth and de- 
velopment, the learning process, and guid- 
ance and counseling should be included. 


The School of Education staff members 
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recognize the importance of subject mat- 
ter and its interpretation. 

The purpose of the doctoral program at 
College of the Pacific is to develop a teach- 
ing degree which will give ample recog- 
nition to subject matter, instill a desire 
for creative work, develop a curiosity and 
imagination, and have sufficient training 
in professional education to make a good 
junior college instructor. It is an at- 
tempted variation of the doctorate to find 
a balance between the pure research ap- 
proach of the Ph.D. and the professional 
education approach to the Ed.D. It is as- 
sumed that the applicant for this degree 
will have the master’s degree or its equiv- 
alent in chemistry and the basic profes- 
sional education courses to qualify for a 
teaching certificate. Deficiency in either of 
these aspects can be made up through ad- 
ditional course work. 

The program leading to a teaching doc- 
torate, designated as a Doctorate in Edu- 
cation, requires a minimum of two years 
of graduate study beyond the master’s de- 
gree. The equivalent of the first year of 
graduate work may be done through sum- 
mer work or extended-day classes, but the 
final graduate year must be completed in 
residence. Of these two years, about 60 
per cent of the course work is to be done 
in chemistry and related areas, with the 
remaining 40 per cent in professional edu- 
cation courses. The course of study in the 
field of chemistry should be the same qual- 
ity as that required of a graduate student 
Ph.D. 


adequate 


working toward the degree. It 


should require training in 


mathematics and physics for understand- 
ing and interpreting the subject matter. 
The should 


work involve research on 
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chemical problems of equal or greater 
duration and intensity than that normally 
expected of the candidate for the Master 
of Science degree in chemistry. The can- 
didate must show that he has an under- 
standing of the procedures for research 
sufficient to instill the desire into students 
in his classes and laboratories. 

The doctoral dissertation must be con- 
cerned with problems in the field of chem- 
ical education. A dissertation committee 
of five, advisory to the candidate, has co- 
chairmen from the School of Education 
and from the Department of Chemistry, 
with an additional staff member from 
each field. The fifth committee member 
is chosen from a third but related field of 
study. Possible areas of investigation may 
include problems relating to the design of 
equipment for laboratory and lecture 
demonstration purposes to make instruc- 
tion more effective, methods for finding 
and stimulating the superior student and 
leading him into scientific fields, or the 
development of problems that would 
maintain the interest of the potential sci- 
entist. 

The above-outlined program was an- 
nounced to a number of junior college 
chemistry teachers during the 1957-58 
academic year. The first group enrolled 
during the 1958 summer session with one 
student from Arkansas, one from Iowa, 
and eight from California. It is anticipated 
that the program will provide better 
understanding and ability to interpret the 
subject matter of chemistry as well as more 
training in the teaching of chemistry and 
an understanding and appreciation of the 
entire teaching profession. 


Non-Credit Classroom Experiences for College 
Freshman and Sophomore Pre-Teachers 


ISABEL BALLENTINE 


IN SEPTEMBER, 1957, Port Huron Junior 
College, Port Huron, Michigan, under- 
took to provide non-credit experience in 
the classroom for freshman and sopho- 
more pre-teaching students with the pur- 
pose of giving them a deeper insight into 
the actual experience of teaching than 
high school future-teacher clubs provide. 
This training was designed not to en- 
croach upon the experiences in the prac- 
tice teaching courses required in the last 
two years of college. It was felt that ex- 
perience of this kind would sustain the 
interest of future teachers during the 
period when academic preparation alone 
fills most of their time and would give 
them some indication of whether or not 
they could develop the qualities necessary 
for teaching. 

Fortunately, The Future Teachers’ 
Committee of the St. Clair County Ele- 
mentary Principals’ Association agreed to 
promote the enterprise. At a meeting with 
this committee, it was decided that the 
newly organized local chapter of the Stu- 
dent Michigan Education Association at 
the college would provide the students for 
such an experiment. An orientation pro- 
gram of talks by professional educators in 
various fields, movies, panel discussions of 
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important problems in education, and a 
social and financial program were organ- 
ized at the college. 

The principals’ group considered the 
kind of experiences they thought would be 
most valuable to the students when they 
arrived in the classroom. They wanted to 
provide experiences that would give stu- 
dents vital and interesting teaching ex- 
periences so that they would know the 
qualities of mind and character the teach- 
ing profession demanded. This would 
allow students to begin to evaluate them- 
selves as teachers during the first two years 
of college instead of waiting for courses in 
practice teaching during their last two 
years. To avoid any conflict with practice 
teaching courses in senior colleges, the 
croup discussed the matter with senior 
college instructors in education. 

The actual organization of the program 
devolved upon a member of the principals’ 
croup and the faculty sponsor of the Stu- 
dent Michigan Education Association at 
the college. While the principal made the 
necessary arrangements with the city and 
county elementary administrators, the 
faculty member tabulated the schedules, 
educational interests, and club activities 
of the students. Meanwhile the principals 
asked for volunteers among their teachers 
to take the students into their classrooms 
and chose from among those who volun- 
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teered the teachers who taught in the 
fields asked for by the students. 

At the college the major concern was 
to see that only those students who had 
actually participated in the orientation 
program took part in the experiment in 
the schools. ‘This posed some serious prob- 
lems. No matter what the meeting time, 
some students had classes or worked or 
lived too far from Port Huron to come 
back for evening meetings. Credit was 
allowed for active participation in the 
enterprises of the organization in lieu of 
attendance at some of the meetings. Thus, 
some students who could not attend all of 
the meetings worked on bake or candy 
sales, prepared a program, helped write 
the constitution, or performed some other 
service for the organization. 

After 15 students were successfully 
established with an equal number of ele- 
mentary teachers for one hour a week, an 
arrangement was worked out to put five 
students into high school classrooms. The 
procedure was essentially the same as that 
followed in the elementary placements. 
Two remaining students interested in 
special education and music were each 
put in situations giving this type of experi- 
ence. 

From the following student evaluations, 
it was evident that the program was suc- 
cessful: 

“The teacher tried to plan his lessons 
so that I could take some part in them. 
Through his help and working with the 
students [ am now convinced I want to 
teach in a secondary school although I 
was in doubt.” 

‘The important things in teaching a 
classroom of students were brought to my 
attention when I taught for one whole 
hour. I came to realize that a teacher 
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makes questions concise and to the poim 
and states them in a voice loud enough to 
be heard by everyone, and that he must 
be concerned with proper ventilation and 
correct lighting.” 

“Frequently, when a class project, such 
as answering the questions following a 
story, was undertaken, I would have a 
chance to help a little fellow who couldn’t 
figure out an exceptionally difficult word. 
The pleased look on his face when he 
realized what just that one word was gave 
me an over-all sense of accomplishment.” 

“For me, the classroom experience has 
been stimulating. It sometimes seems as 
though college is a monster devouring all 
my time and energy, and it is my day of 
observing a high school class that returns 
my perspective, and I am again able to 
concentrate on my studies. I like the ‘feel’ 
the experience gives me and the knowl- 
edge that some day I will become a mem- 
ber of the faculty of some high school 
where this feeling will become a perma- 
nent part of me.” 

“Since going out to the high school, I 
have discovered that there is a great 
difference between facing the teacher and 
facing the students. This is the ideal situa- 
tion to build one’s confidence and sense 
of security which are so important to be- 
coming a successful teacher.” 

“T have decided that second grade is 
the grade that I want to teach. The chil- 
dren are eager and responsive. They love 
to tell me about their pets; they like to 
share their candy with me; they respect 
their teacher.” 

“While on Easter vacation, I had the 
opportunity to visit two special education 
rooms for mentally retarded children. It 
was an enlightening experience to see how 
the children with limited abilities are 
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urged to widen their learning capacities 
by and through experience. With such a 
class and the help of interested instructors, 
these children may be able to lead useful 
lives in a normal society.” 

“I was able to observe different reading 
groups in Class. The students were divided 
into three reading groups according to 
ability, and an interesting thing I noticed 
about the poorer readers was that most of 
them failed to pass the eye examination 
given by the school.” 

‘As I went from the kindergarten room 
to a first grade group, I was amazed at the 
progress which had been made both in 
learning and expression or application of 
capabilities. There was every indication 
that these little people were already able 
and willing to enjoy privileges and assume 
little responsibilities of good citizenship.” 

“IT learned that an elementary teacher 
must have infinite patience and be willing 
to listen with understanding to children. 
She must be imaginative and have a crea- 
tive flair as well as a well-rounded back- 
ground of knowledge. She must be ready 
at a moment’s notice to handle arguments 
or disagreements with ease and tact, have 
a sense of humor, and be able to show 
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interest in any topic with which a child 
might confront her. I now have a clear 
picture of what I shall have to prepare 
for during my college career.” 

“I feel that having the opportunity to 
visit three grades in action was good for 
me, and when I made my final choice to 
stay with the fifth grade for the remain- 
ing weeks, I had a better understanding 
of the three grades.” 

These comments indicate some definite 
values in the program. Student teachers 
learned that they could establish a friendly 
rapport with students and take a small 
part in teaching. New teaching methods 
and the intellectual and emotional ap- 
proach a teacher must have became 
apparent to them. They sensed the inspi- 
ration which comes from the gratitude of 
students, grasped some of the teacher's 
point of view, saw reasons for conditions 
such as poor reading, and achieved a 
better idea of how to prepare for teaching 
successfully. ‘They also had an early in- 
sight into teaching at the grade level in 
which they were interested, and in some 
cases were able to make a better final 


choice as a result. 








Comparison of Transfer Students by Source of 
Origin with Entering Students on the 
College Qualification Test 


BARBARA A. KIRK 


AS PART of the standardization of the Col- 
lege Qualification Test developed by The 
Psychological Corporation, all entering 
students in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence on the Berkeley campus of the Uni- 
versity of California were given the test 
in the fall of 1956. Nationally, 37 colleges 
and universities participated in the stand- 
ardization, and 24,000 freshmen were 
tested. On the Berkeley campus, 92 per 
cent of the entering freshmen participated 
in the test administration and 78 per cent 
of the transfer students entering at all 
levels. 

Table 1 gives the detailed results for the 
entering students of the College of Letters 
and Science, as well as for the three ad- 
ditional Colleges of Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, and Chemistry, to whom the same 
test was administered in the fall of 1957. 
The test itself consists of four parts and 
yields six scores: one for the Verbal sec- 
tion, which may roughly be considered 
aptitude; one each for the so-called Nu- 
merical (arithmetic and mathematics), 
Science Information and Social Studies 
Information, which 


are essentially 
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achievement tests; a subscore for total In- 
formation; and a total score for all parts 
of the test. 

There are, unfortunately, no national 
transfer norms. In comparing transfer stu- 
dents with freshmen, both men and wom- 
en score higher than do entering freshman 
students in total scores. The Psychological 
Corporation reports the total score has 
greater predictive efficiency of first semes- 
ter college grades than any of the sub- 
scores. The correlations at Berkeley range 
from .31 to .44, although much higher cor- 
relations are reported for other institutions 
having a more heterogeneous population. 

There are some interesting trends evi- 
dent in parts of the test. In the Letters 
and Science group, transfer students score 
lower on the mathematics section than 
do entering freshman students, although 
their verbal scores are considerably higher. 
Possible explanations are the loss of 
and skills 
through disuse, relative inadequacy of 
preparation in the first and second years 
of college at the institutions from which 


mathematical knowledge 


these students transferred, and the char- 
acteristics of the population itself in that 
they may have elected other curriculums 
than those for which mathematics is a 
base. However, by contrast the scores on 
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TABLE 1 
College Qualification Test 


Results for 1956 and 1957 Administration at University of California, Berkeley 








Social 
Infor- Science Studies 
Number of mation  Infor- Infor- SD 
Group Cases Verbal Numerical Total mation mation Total Total 
1956 
National Freshmen 
Men 14,441 44.0 30.6 46.2 23.7 22.5 121.0 31.0 
Women 8,556 47.7 24.8 41.6 20.5 21.1 114.5 27.9 
L&S Freshmen 
Men 755 53.3 37.4 °53.9 27.8 26.1 144.6 22.8 
Women 977 53.8 27.7 46.4 23.1 23.2 127.8 22.6 
L&S Transfer 
Men 590 59.7 34.6 56.7 28.7 27.9 150.9 24.2 
Women 407 59.5 25.5 49.2 24.1 25.1 134.3 23.3 
1957 
Agriculture, 
Architecture, 
Chemistry 
Fr. men 182 54.1 42.1 56.0 29.0 27.0 152.2 22.0 
Fr. women 52 56.4 27.7 51.9 26.4 25.5 146.0 20.9 
Tr. men 129 56.3 41.7 56.5 29.7 26.8 154.4 21.5 
Tr. women 32 58.1 32.8 50.4 26.8 23.6 141.3 24.1 





both Science Information and Social 
Studies Information are somewhat su- 
perior for the transfer student than for 
the freshman. 

It may be interesting to note also 
the scores of students in the Colleges of 
Agriculture, Architecture, and Chemistry. 
On the total scores here, while the trans- 
fer men are higher than freshman stu- 
dents, the transfer women are lower, al- 
though the number of cases is very small. 
While in the Numerical section the men 
are much higher, both freshmen and 
transfer, than those in Letters and Sci- 
ence, the freshman women are very close, 
but the transfer women are considerably 
superior. In Science Information, there 
appears to be no difference between fresh- 
man and transfer students, either men or 
women; in social studies freshmen are 
somewhat higher than transfer students, 
suggesting again the possibility of lowering 


of their scores through disuse or relatively 
less interest. Comparison of the transfer 
students of these three colleges with those 
of Letters and Science indicates greatest 
superiority in the Numerical section, with 
reverse relationship in the Verbal section. 

Table 2 shows the results for the trans- 
fer group in the College of Letters and 
Science according to the year level at time 
of transfer. For purposes of this study, a 
transfer student was defined as one with 
12 or more units presented on admission to 
regular session of the University; with 
less than 12 units, the student was con- 
sidered an entering freshman. On total 
scores, it can be seen that juniors score 
about one-half a standard deviation better 
than high freshman and sophomore trans- 
fer students. The juniors were superior in 
the Verbal test and very little different on 
the Numerical test, except for a slight 
superiority on the part of the women. In 
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TABLE 2 
College Qualification Test 
Combined Transfer Group, Fall, 1956 
University of California, Berkeley, College of Letters and Science 
Juniors High Freshmen and Sophomores 
Men Women Men | Women 
N Mean SD N Mean SD N Mean SD N Mean SD 
Verbal 98 62.49 10.30 86 63.70 10.09 89 57.02 12.86 109 58.57 12.69 
Numerical 98 36.43 10.12 86 27.09 10.05 89 35.86 8.45 109 25.19 8.56 
Information 
Total 98 58.26 9.17 86 51.52 898 89 56.12 8.79 109 47.40 8.70 
Science 
Information 98 29.05 5.25 86 25.19 7.15 89 27.23 9.28 109 22.76 4.70 
Social Studies 
Information 98 29.18 4.32 86 26.33 5.02 89 27.76 3.24 109 24.64 5.28 
C.Q.T. 
Total 98 157.17 21.01 86 142.30 21.30 89 149.00 23.71 109 131.17 23.70 
U.C. First 
Semester G.P.A. 1.44 1.66 1.32 1.38 
TABLE 3 
Mean Scores, College Qualification Test 
Transfer Students (High Freshmen, Sophomores and Juniors) 
Entering University of California, Berkeley, Fall, 1956 
According to School of Origin 
Social 
Infor- Science Studies 
School of mation Infor- Infor- 
Origin N Verbal Numerical Total mation mation Total 
Junior College _! 281 58.64 33.65 55.84 28.79 27.05 148.14 
W 143 57.26 25.61 48.88 24.34 24.55 131.75 
State College M 38 59.06 36.40 58.67 29.61 29.06 154.13 
W 23 61.66 25.07 51.14 25.24 25.90 137.87 
Private 4-year 
college in M 27 60.04 34.71 56.26 27.56 28.71 151.01 
California WwW 40 58.98 22.67 48.08 23.32 24.75 129.73 
Other U.C. M 54 60.06 34.67 55.52 27.74 27.78 150.25 
Campus Ww 53 60.50 25.44 49.35 24.00 25.34 135.28 
Out-of-State M 68 60.15 37.78 58.19 29.48 28.71 156.12 
College W 79 61.76 28.40 49.15 23.56 25.59 139.30 
Combined M 187 59.88 36.15 57.23 28.72 28.51 153.43 
(2—5 above) W 195 60.83 26.02 49.21 23.83 25.38 136.07 
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both Science and Social Studies Informa- 
tion, the juniors are slightly better. ‘These 
superior scores for junior transfers are 
reflected also in their grade point averages 
during the first semester of their enroll- 
ment at the University. 

The Letters and Science transfer group 
was further divided according to type of 
school of origin. In comparing in Table 3 
the total scores of the junior college men 
transfers with those frem other institu- 
tions, there are small but consistent differ- 
ences in favor of other institutions. With 
women this holds true also, with the 
exception of four-year private institutions. 


It may be interesting to note that, 
whereas in the College of Letters and 
Science there is a larger number of enter- 
ing women freshmen in relation to men, 
by the time of transfer the number of 
transfer men exceeds that of women. The 
scores for women transfer students enter- 
ing from private four-year colleges in 
California rank slightly below the scores 
of those from junior colleges, while from 
state college, out-of-state, and other uni- 
versity campuses the students’ scores are in 
excess of those of the junior college trans- 
fers and California four-year colleges. 








The Reference Department of Los Angeles 
City College Library 


MARION D. HARRIS 


SEVERAL elements combine to make Los 
Angeles City College Library outstand- 
ing: the sizable number of student pa- 
trons, the large book collection and staff, 
and the departmentalization of its various 
functions and services. Departments in 
four-year colleges and public libraries are, 
of course, a regular part of their struc- 
ture, but in a junior college library this 
is not generally the case. The system at 
Los Angeles City College has developed 
through sheer weight of numbers, both 
students and books. 

The Reference Department of the li- 
brary has a separate location with its own 
desk and shelves, similar to other libra- 
ries; its professional staffing, however, is 
different. One of the eight librarians is, in 
effect, a coordinator of the department’s 
activities. The other seven, including the 
head librarian, are on duty several hours 
a week in the Reference Department in 
addition to their duties in their own de- 
partments. The more important decisions 
of Reference Department policies are 
made by the head librarian and the entire 
professional staff. The selection of new 
reference material and the discarding of 
obsolete items are handled by the head 
librarian, the order librarian, and the 
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reference librarian. The reference libra- 
rian’s special duties include preparing 
booklists for faculty members in connec- 
tion with their class work, arranging 
book displays of special interest, compil- 
ing bibliographies for students and in- 
structors, scheduling hours of duty in the 
department, handling special research 
problems for faculty members and stu- 
dents, and distributing emergency infor- 
mation for the use of all librarians at the 
reference desk. 

The junior college library, like the 
junior college itself, is a hybrid, with 
characteristics of the secondary school 
library and the university library. For ex- 
ample, the close relationship to the school 
library is reflected by the importance 
placed on the teaching function in the li- 
brary. This is the primary motive that is 
always in the background of service to 
the student public. With its profession- 
ally-trained staff, the Reference Depart- 
ment is the strategic point of contact be- 
tween students and librarians for this edu- 
cational program. 

The teaching function of the Reference 
Department is illustrated by the constant 
efforts that are made to help students be- 
come effective and independent users of 
the library resources. The best results are 
accomplished in this direction when stu- 
dents need facts at once in order to com- 
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plete an assignment and are thus moti- 
vated to learn a library technique. The 
ability to locate an article in the Readers’ 
Guide, a subject in the card catalog, or a 
short biography of an obscure author in 
one of the biographical indexes is a valu- 
able asset for those who do work of col- 
lege caliber. 

Teaching done by librarians in the Ref- 
erence Department, however, is not ac- 
complished easily or without opposition. 
For example, the card catalog is probably 
the most important “tool” in the library, 
but until a student has had personal ex- 
perience in using it correctly, it appears 
to be a sinister contraption designed to 
frustrate and confuse him. A student will 
often go to great lengths to avoid using 
it. Instead, he will ask the librarian for 
the exact location or call number of a 
book which will give, for example, a com- 
plete list of all the cultural contributions 
of Europe and Asia to world civilization 
in general. If advised to look in the cata- 
log under: “Europe, Civilization, His- 
tory’ and “Asia, Civilization, History,” 
he may suspect the librarian has no more 
knowledge than he has or is trying to be 
difficult. At this point it is time to take 
the student to the catalog and show him 
how to use it. Generally, he learns readily 
and is able to locate his own material. 

The Reference Department endeavors 
to cooperate with the instructor in relation 
to his classroom teaching program. One 
such service, already mentioned, is the 
compilation of reading lists for any mem- 
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ber of the faculty who requests this aid. 
This is valuable in several ways: It not 
only helps the instructor and his students 
to know exactly what material on a sub- 
ject is available in the library, but it per- 
mits the librarians to participate in a vital 
project. 

There is also a more indirect way in 
which the Reference Department cooper- 
ates with instructors on class projects. 
Often a student will present a confusing 
and vague request for information on a 
seemingly improbable subject. In such a 
situation, the reference librarian asks the 
instructor for a statement regarding the 
exact nature of the assignment in order 
that all the librarians may know definitely 
the type of material he wishes his students 
to obtain. In this way, the library can be 
more effectvie and that which seemed 
esoteric becomes purely elementary. 

The eternal plea of the librarian who 
deals with reference problems in a col- 
lege is to receive more information from 
the faculty regarding the exact nature of 
assignments which require library re- 
search. It is not the policy at Los An- 
geles City College to allow a student to 
sink or swim in a sea of confusion within 
the confines of the library. At the junior 
college level many students still need help 
and direction in the pursuit of library 
material. Thus, an effort is made to keep 
the communications open between the 
faculty and the Reference Department 
whenever doubtful requests are received. 








Some Relative Aspects of General Education 


EDWIN T. INGLES 


General education often denotes the 
institutionally planned experiences pre- 
sumed to be common to all students who 
graduate or complete a program of studies. 
In this sense, it is relative and varies be- 
tween institutions according to the edu- 
cational philosophies of these institutions. 
General education also varies between 
erade levels within an institution and is 
characterized by the specific common re- 
quirements required of all students at any 
particular grade level. General education 
can be considered as those school experi- 
ences which students have in common. 
Perhaps the only thing general about it is 
that so many school teachers talk about it 
without specifically attempting to define 
it. 

Many people regard general education 
as a common environment for students 
provided through courses, and they do not 
necessarily refer to what the students 
learn from that environment. For ex- 
ample, a person might take required Eng- 
lish courses all through his high school 
career. Such courses might be required of 
all students enrolled each semester. In one 
sense, this series of English courses is a 
general or common experience for all stu- 
dents in a particular high school, but this 
does not assure common learnings in Eng- 
lish. It would follow then that a certain 
course or subject in a curriculum is not in 
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itself general education unless every stu- 
dent in the institution takes the course 
with identical achievement, because gen- 
eral education, to be general, must be 
experienced by all of the students. Any 
formal environment, any course, any sub- 
ject matter, any extracurricular activity 
that is not experienced by all of the stu- 
dents in a given institution is somewhat 
less than general for that institution. In a 
sense, a course that is taken by exactly 
half of the students in a given institution 
is only 50 per cent general for the students 
in that school. 

Thus, general education is a relative 
term when considered in respect to all the 
students of a similar age, both in and out 
of a particular school. For example, in a 
junior college, if there are as many people 
of a given age out of the school as enrolled 
in it, and only one-half of the individuals 
in the school took a specific course then 
that course is only 25 per cent general to 
all students of junior college age in that 
community. 

No specific course has intrinsic general 
education value. Any course or any ex- 
perience common to all the individuals in 
any segment of population is general edu- 
cation for that particular segment. If these 
common experiences for one segment are 
had by a few individuals in another classi- 
fication outside the segment to which it is 
common, it becomes special education to 
the second category of persons; for ex- 
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ample, all the students majoring in a col- 
lege preparatory course in a certain high 
school might be required to take a course 
in geometry. This course, then, and all the 
experiences pertaining to successful com- 
pletion of it would be common to all stu- 
dents who graduate from the high school 
in the college preparatory field. It is quite 
possible that in this same school several 
students majoring in vocational agricul- 
ture, or commercial subjects might desire 
to take geometry as a special service 
course on an elective basis; in this case, the 
identical experiences that were common 
to the college preparatory students and 
could be classified as general education 
for them would become a phase of special 
education for students majoring in voca- 
tional agriculture or commerce. Conse- 
quently, it is conceivable that each grade 
in an elementary school and each yearly 
class in a high school or college or each 
major department in a high school or col- 
lege might have its own brand of general 
education, or a common denominator of 
experiences for the students completing 
the class, or the grade, or the department 
requirements. Furthermore, such so-called 
general education courses would be com- 
mon to all of the graduates of a given 
institution only in the event that 100 per 
cent of the students had these common 
and identical courses in the same sequence 
as they proceed through the school. The 
students who might have dropped out of 
school along the way would not have 
shared these subsequent course experi- 
ences with their former classmates after 
leaving school. These subsequent courses 
in the general education sequence can no 
longer be classified as general education 
for those students remaining in school. In- 
deed, these courses become common ex- 
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periences only for that portion of a student 
body that remains in school. This, in turn, 
makes these courses special education in 
respect to the total stratum of students of a 
given age, both in and out of school. ‘Thus, 
a group of courses once planned for the 
purpose of providing general education 
becomes special education for the students 
who remain in school to take them. 

There conceivably is a common educa- 
tion provided for a particular grade or 
class, such as freshman, sophomore, jun- 
ior, senior. As these classes proceed 
through school, each particular yearly 
segment of students experiences a com- 
mon denominator of activities. ‘These are 
general for each class, but they are not 
necessarily general for the entire institu- 
tion, unless, as in the case of a four-year 
high school, the total institutional require- 
ments remain static for a four-year period. 

If the typical student has the choice of 
three elective courses out of a total of 25 
listed courses in a school curriculum, the 
elective aspects of the curriculum are also 
a general experience provided for all of 
the typical students, but at this point, the 
generality of the students’ subsequent en- 
vironment ceases, unless by chance all the 
students choose to elect the same three 
courses, and indeed the same sections of 
the same courses. This is absurd, but. it 
does lead to the next point. 

It is not difficult to demonstrate that 
courses vary between sections whether 
these sections be taught by the same in- 
structor or different instructors. It is not 
what is taught in a course that is the meas- 
ure of its success, but it is what the stu- 
dents learn from the course that is im- 
portant. Often, many types of placement 
tests are given in an effort to establish 
some kind of ability, interest, or aptitude 
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grouping prior to scheduling the sections 
for a given course, but there is rarely a 
complete homogeneity of outcomes in a 
section no matter how similar the students 
might be in ability and achievement at the 
start of a particular class. 

What is the significance of all this in 
curriculum planning, course planning, 
and class evaluation? It is that the teacher 
should spend more time on considering 
what comes out of a course in terms of 
students skills, behavior, and attitudes, 
instead of what goes into it in terms of 
content. If educators are really concerned 
with, what is general in education, they 
should be concerned with what skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes are general to 
all those who experience a given course or 
curriculum. The teachers’ energies will be 
directed more to developing appropriate 
assignments from which desirable general 
outcomes can be observed and measured 
and will, undoubtedly, spend less time on 
arranging general content in terms of syl- 
labi and topical outlines with the assump- 
tion that general outcomes will develop 
from the mere reading or discussion of 
subject matter. 

It is not the contention that all learn- 
ings are to be identical or that students are 
to be placed in a general or common 
mold. There is not much danger of this 
as long as individual differences exist as a 
fundamental principle of human nature. 
However, classroom teaching should be 
geared more to individual differences at 
the beginning of a course and more to 
common learnings at the end, instead of 
vice versa. 

Common learnings for a heterogeneous 
class of students in a required course (so- 
called general education) are usually 
classified as skills, knowledges, or atti- 
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tudes. It is not the task of the school to 
insist that students attain uniformity in 
the accomplishment of these outcomes, 
but general education in this society, if it 
is to be general, must delineate the least 
common denominator in terms of skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes that all citizens 
should possess. 

If the school cannot offer an oppor- 
tunity for all students to demonstrate this 
minimum accomplishment before the end 
of the period of compulsory education, it 
cannot lay claim to providing a general 
education. One approach that might in- 
crease emphasis on this modified definition 
of general education would be to develop 
more assignments and class activities that 
would provide common languages in view 
of individual differences existing in the 
normal class situation. —To accomplish 
this, several principles of good assignment 
planning with a view to general education 
are proposed as follows: 


1. Assignments should be devised to al- 
low all students to participate accord- 
ing to their particular abilities. 


2. Assignments should be thought of in 
terms of what the student does to im- 
prove skills, increase knowledge, or 
enhance attitudes demanded in com- 
mon of all citizens. It is not the out- 
come that counts so much for the 
student as what he does to improve 
his achievement. 

3. The purpose of the assignment should 
be known and accepted by the student. 

4. Assignments should be capable of 
evaluation in respect to a minimum 
standard of accomplishment. 

5. Assignments should be varied and in- 
volve a cross section of skills, knowl- 
edge, and attitudes desired of all citi- 
zens. 


SOME RELATIVE ASPECTS OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


Some suggestions for the type of junior 


college assignments envisioned as a result 


of the 
are re 


application of the above principles 
ported by the participants in the 


Citizenship Education Project.? Such as- 


signments emphasize student participation 
in community affairs as a most effective 


means 


of building common (general) 


learnings required of all citizens. They in- 


clude: 


l. 


NO 


Promoting a special tax proposal for 
city improvement. 

Assisting in the solution of a problem 
in annexation. 

Working in political campaigns and 
elections. 


1 Laboratory Practices in Citizenship (New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 


1958). 


~~ 


13. 
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Analyzing the public’s attitude toward 
the work of UNESCO. 
Forming and operating a hospital en- 
tertainment committee. 
Appraising the effectiveness of a 
county's health program. 
Preparing a land-use atlas for a plan- 
ning commission. 
Studying and publicizing local history 
in or for the college community. 
Conducting a science open house. 
Analyzing the newspaper's influence 
on public opinion. 
Preparing an anthology of community 
literature. 
Conducting a campus institute on 
world (or national) affairs. 
Conducting an intercollegiate confer- 
ence on leadership in the college and 
community. 








Junior College Journal 
Cover Contest 


Volume XXIX of Junior College Journal (1958-59) will be the sixth 
for which the same cover design has been used. While there is no objection 
to the present design, periodicals like rooms and like people occasionally 
need to wear new clothes. The Editorial Board of Junior College Journal 
has recognized this need and authorized a contest among regularly en- 
rolled junior college students for the production of a new cover design. 
The winning design will be adopted officially for the September issue of 
1959. The winner will receive an award of $250.00. Junior colleges 
planning to enter the contest should notify Miss Bonnie E. Cone, Charlotte 
College, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


CONTEST RULES 


a Eligibility: Any registered student who is currently enrolled in a 
junior college which is a member of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges is eligible. 


2. Number of entries: The number will be limited to one from each 
eligible junior. college. Each junior college will determine how its 
representative is to be selected. 


3. Details of entries: Each entry must be 13'/2 inches by 19 inches. The 
current three-color design (two-color printing on colored stock) will 
be continued. Entries should be designed with this in mind. 

4. Disposition of entries: All entries submitted become the property of 
Junior College Journal, and none will be returned. 

5. Judging: The winner will be selected by a board of judges selected 
by the Editorial Board of Junior College Journal. The decision of the 
judges will be final. 


6. All entries must be sent to President Oscar H. Edinger, Mount San 
Antonio College, Pomona, California, on or before January 15, 1959. 


The final decision of the judges will be announced at the Dinner at 
the Thirty-Ninth Annual Meeting, Long Beach, California, March 
13, 1959. 


~, 
> 
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From the Executive Director’s Desk 


EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 


AT THE July convention of the American 
College Public Relations Association in 
San Francisco an interesting question was 
asked in one of the section meetings: 
‘How to establish prestige for two-year 
institutions and thus assure their academ- 
ic respectability.” The question deserves 
attention. 

In contemporary America going to col- 
lege is considered a good thing to do. 
However, “going to college” usually 
means going to a four-year institution with 
a baccalaureate degree as an objective. 
This goal has achieved such acceptance 
that students in two-year institutions who 
have little or no intention of continuing 
their work beyond the Associate in Arts 
or Associate in Science degrees will enroll 
in a curriculum leading to transfer and 
an engineering degree, for example, rather 
than enroll in courses of study designed to 
qualify the candidate as an engineering 
technician upon graduation from the jun- 
ior college. The sad fact is that the person 
who takes only two years of the college 
parallel engineering curriculum is quali- 
fied neither as an engineer nor as a tech- 
nician. 

The President’s Committee for Scien- 
tists and Engineers has recognized as one 
of the basic problems in securing a more 
adequate supply of technicians this pre- 
occupation with the four-year degree even 
though less than 50 per cent of students 
complete the program. Former Harvard 
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President, Dr. James Bryant Conant, ex- 
pressed his hope that there would be a 
great increase in two-year colleges to meet 
growing needs in higher education and 
that the objective achieved in the two- 
year program would grow in prestige. He 
suggested the possibility of giving a type 
of bachelor’s degree as evidence of com- 
pletion of the junior college program. 
One of the problems, of course, is that 
the junior college or two-year institution 
is still comparatively new in some parts 
of this country and not at all well under- 
stood. A speaker at one of the conventions 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges kept referring to it as the “junior 
high school.” A compounding factor is 
the great variety of two-year institutions. 
However, the climate is changing rapidly 
as evidenced by the fact that 20 of 27 
statewide studies of higher education, 
completed since 1950, favored two-year 
colleges by some specific and positive dec- 
laration, and 38 states considered legisla- 
tive proposals bearing on the community 
or junior college level during 1957. In the 
much-repeated thought of Shakespeare, 
‘There is a tide in the affairs of men” 
which promises to be at the flood and 
which can lead “on to fortune.” To 
change the figure of speech—the stage has 
been set as a result of great social, eco- 
nomic, and philosophical forces for a 
major change in America’s educational 
enterprise. The stage has been set; the 
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curtain is going up. What will the two- 
year college member of the educational 
cast have to say? 

We need to understand that prestige 
cannot be understood apart from atten- 
tion to our value structure. That activity 
or possession or ability that gives renown 
or fame or prestige depends upon what 
the group or society considers important. 
In our culture it is ordinarily considered 
desirable to have an ample supply of 
money. People who have money give some 
evidence of that by the the type of cars 
they drive, the hotels in which they stay, 
the clothes they wear, the houses they 
build, and the area of the city in which 
they live. All of these have prestige value. 

In a society concerned about its waist- 
line and heart beat, the mysteries of the 
laboratory, as well as yearly income, the 
doctor becomes a person of prestige. 
Generally in our country, doctors, moving 
picture people, and baseball stars have 
it. Social workers, ministers, (with notable 
exceptions) and teachers do not have it. 
We can probably say that prestige is as- 
signed to those individuals who personify 
the values of society or its groups. Along 
with prestige is usually a kind of leader- 
ship. Members of the group tend to take 
into account in their own decisions the at- 
titudes or opinions, expressed or imagined, 
of the prestige group. The car I drive, the 
razor I use, my participation in the multi- 
ple sclerosis campaign are results of de- 
cisions I have made that have been con- 
ditioned by some people I have never met. 

It seems perfectly clear that prestige of 
individuals or institutions cannot be 
understood apart from the value system 
of the society or the group we are talking 
about. Harvard, Yale, and Princeton are 
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institutions of prestige. Smith Center 
Junior College could have a great deal of 
prestige in Smith County, possibly more 
than Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, if 
Smith Center does some things for the 
people of that area which they consider 
highly important. 

The symbols or services that connote 
prestige will vary as the values of a group 
vary. For those people wanting training 
in gunsmithing, Trinidad State Junior 
College will have prestige. As far as I 
know it is one of the very few institutions 
offering work in that field. Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton cannot hold a candle to 
Trinidad when it comes to gunsmithing. 
Fashion Institute of Technology occupies 
a position of real prestige in the apparel 
industry. However, there are probably 
some professors who have never heard of 
it. The point of this is that prestige is not 
a constant. It varies from group to group 
and from time to time. It is a product of 
the goals, the aspirations, the wants of the 
group at a particular time. Some groups 
are large, national or even international: 
a church, an occupational classification. 
Others are quite small or comparatively 
so like a rural community, a county, or 
even a city. Prestige is a bit like the move- 
ment of ripples caused by dropping a peb- 
ble in a pond. Its process starts from the 
center and works its way out. It does not 
usually start the other way. To be pre- 
occupied with the eventual periphery or 
hoped-for-outer bounds of the circle is to 
neglect a basic fact. The initial movement 
has force because of proximity to the 
cause—the nearer the center, the more 
obvious the reaction. Any movement dis- 
tant from the center has its impetus from 
reaction closer to the source. 


FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR S DESK 


We need to know what group or groups 
our institutions are to serve. We need to 
identify the values of those groups, to per- 
ceive their needs, to determine the neces- 
sary work to be done, and to do that work 
in excellent ways. 

Dr. John W, Gardner, President of Car- 
negie Corporation, said something along 
those lines at the Grand Rapids conven- 
tion of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges: 


We do not want all institutions to be alike. 
We want institutions to develop their indi- 
vidualities and to keep those individualities. 

. . We must develop a point of view that 
permits each kind of institution to achieve 
excellence in terms of its own objectives. . . . 


There is great variety among junior col- 
leges in their objectives and in the students 
they teach. Accordingly, guidelines to 
“respectability” and “prestige” are few in 
number but paramount in importance. 
Each institution must decide what group 
or groups it ought to serve. Sometimes 
teenagers become deeply concerned about 
being popular. They have a basic question 
to answer: With what people do I want to 
be popular? A college has a similar de- 
cision to make. The institution needs the 
professional leadership to perceive clearly 
what the college constituents expect of it. 
It is under obligation to exercise creative 
initiative in developing appropriate serv- 
ices and programs toward its objectives, 
and, in the words of Dr. Gardner, it can 
“strive stubbornly for the best.” 

Although it will not happen overnight, 
the waves of influence set in motion by 
junior colleges of this type all over the 
country will win prestige and respectabil- 
ity not only for each institution but a 
name for the junior college movement in 
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general. Actually there is no other way— 
publicity without performance, devices 
without demonstrations are only a mirage 
which fades away as one approaches. 


* * * 


At the October meeting of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education in Chicago, one 
of the interesting findings by a group 
studying technical aids to the instructional 
process was the developing premise that 
the center of gravity in responsibility for 
learning may be shifting from the teacher 
to the student in American colleges. The 
question was asked whether we are not 
on the threshhold of a major shift in as- 
sumption of responsibility for the learning 
process with the university putting itself 
in the position of teaching students how 
to learn and without hand-feeding. 

This thought of course squares with the 
point of view expressed by the Commis- 
sion on the Experimental Study of the 
Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary 
School in the report, New Horizons in 
Staff Utilization. 


Efforts will be made in the future secondary 
school to develop independence on the part of 
students in learning activities. Recognized will 
be the fact that students are growing, matur- 
ing individuals who will not always have the 
teacher to force them to study, tell them 
where to find answers, explain every minute 
detail, and finally tell them whether they have 
learned or not. Certainly one of the funda- 
mental characteristics of an educated person 
is his ability to go ahead in the solution of 
problems and the learning of information 
with a minimum of direction. 


1“*New Horizons in Staff Utilization,” re- 
printed from January, 1958, issue of The Bulle- 
tin, a publication of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; p. 11. 
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In this connection it is most interesting 
to be reminded of the attitude of Herbert 
Spencer, English social philosopher of the 
last century, toward this problem. In his 
book, Education, published in 1886, he 
insists that in education the process of 
self-development should be encouraged to 
the fullest extent. Is the following section 
not of contemporary interests? 

‘. . Children should be led to make 
their own investigations, and to draw their 
own inferences. They should be told as 
little as possible, and induced to discover 
as much as possible. Humanity has pro- 
gressed solely by self-instruction; and that 
to achieve the best results, each mind must 
progress somewhat after the same fashion, 
is continually proved by the marked 
success of self-made men. Those who have 
been brought up under the ordinary 
school-drill, and have carried away with 
them the idea that education is practi- 
cable only in that style, will think it hope- 
less to make children their own teachers. 
If, however, they will call to mind that the 
all-important knowledge of surrounding 
objects which a child gets in its early years 
is got without help—if they will remember 
that the child is self taught in the use of 
its mother tongue—if they will estimate 
the amount of that experience of life, that 
out-of-school wisdom, which every boy 
gathers for himself—if they will mark the 
unusual intelligence of the uncared-for 
London gamin, as shewn in all the direc- 
tions in which his faculties have been 
tasked—if further, they will think how 
many minds have struggled up unaided, 
not only through the mysteries of our 
irrationally-planned but 
through hosts of other obstacles besides: 
they will find it a not unreasonable con- 


curriculum, 
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clusion, that if the subjects be put before 
him in right order and right form, any 
pupil of ordinary capacity will surmount 
his successive difficulties with but little 
assistance. Who indeed can watch the 
ceaseless observation, and inquiry, and in- 
ference going on in a child’s mind, or lis- 
ten to its acute remarks on matters within 
the range of its faculties, without perceiv- 
ing that these powers which it manifests, if 
brought to bear systematically upon any 
studies within the same range, would 
readily master them without help? This 
need for perpetual telling is the result of 
our stupidity, not of the child’s. We drag 
it away from the facts in which it is inter- 
ested, and which it is actively assimilat- 
ing of itself; we put before it facts far too 
complex for it to understand, and there- 
fore distateful to it; finding that it will not 
voluntarily acquire these facts, we thrust 
them into its mind by force of threats and 
punishment; by thus denying the knowl- 
edge it craves, and cramming it with 
knowledge it cannot digest, we produce a 
morbid state of its faculties, and a conse- 
quent disgust for knowledge in general; 
and when, as a result partly of the stolid 
indolence we have brought on, and partly 
of still continued unfitness in its studies, 
the child can understand nothing without 
explanation, and becomes a mere passive 
recipient of our instruction, we infer that 
education must necessarily be carried on 
thus. Having by our method induced 
helplessness, we straightway make the 
helplessness a reason for our method. 
Clearly then the experience of pedagogues 
cannot rationally be quoted against the 
doctrine we are defending. And whoever 
sees this will see that we may safely follow 
the method of nature throughout—may, 
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by a skillful ministration, make the mind 
as self-developing in its later stages as it 1s 
in its earlier ones; and that only by doing 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 
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this can we produce the highest power 
and activity.” 


Motivating Geography Students 
Bill G. Rainey, Murray State College, Tishomingo, Okiahoma 


‘In teaching United States or world 
geography the writer asks students to 
make a notebook which is prepared in 
class in the following manner: 

Once or twice each week a particular 
country (world geography) or state (U.S. 
geography) is discussed which has been 
assigned for study beforehand. For ex- 
ample, if the state of Wyoming were being 
considered the writer would ask a student 
a geographic fact about the state. He 
might say, ““The state has high mountain 


ranges,” “ 


Precipitation is light,” or “The 
climate is not severe, due to the dryness of 
the air.” Then all students list on the left 
side of a regular 8! x 11 sheet of typing 
paper (which is later punched and placed 
in their notebeoks) the geographic facts 
and on the opposite side the economic 
results. The economic consequences are 
determined after the geographic facts 
have been discovered. The first part of the 
notebook page for Wyoming might look as 


follows: 


Geographic Fact: 
(1) high mountain ranges 


Economic Results: 

(a) hindrance to transportation. 

(b) game abundant—source of food 
and attraction for sportsmen who 
bring money into state. 

(c) source of water (mountain 
snows) which is used for irriga- 


tion, livestock, manufacturing, 
etc. 
(d) attraction for tourists who annu- 


ally spend thousands of dollars 

in the state. 

(2) the climate is not severe, due to 
dryness of air 

(a) healthful climate which attracts 

tourists as well as permanent 
residents. 

(b) all outdoor activities made easier 
and more pleasant to perform. 

(c) aid to transportation, cattle in- 
dustry, etc. 

(3) precipitation is light 

(a) dry farming used extensively and 
such crops as wheat, oats, corn, 
barley, and potatoes grown suc- 
cessfully. 

b) irrigation farming widely carried 
on in the southeastern, north cen- 
tral, and western parts of the 
State. 

(c) aid to turkey production which 
needs dry climate. 

(d) cattle industry important in areas 
in which there is not adequate 
precipitation or irrigation facili- 
ties. 

Usually 10-15 geographic facts and a 
number of economic consequences are 
listed about each state after they have 
been discussed in class. Students enjoy this 
procedure and learn more than they did 
in the former method of presentation. 
Tests can be given over this material or 
grades can be given on participation, 
neatness of notebook, etc. 
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EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 


The Canal Zone Junior College, “a 


’ 


depression baby,” celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary in September. It was the 
first institution of higher learning between 
Costa Rica and Columbia. The Univer- 
sity of Panama was not founded until 
almost two years later. A total of 691 
students were enrolled in 1956—57, in- 
cluding 457 adults. 
x % * 

College Internship Teacher 
Education Program has been announced 
by Dr. James C. Stone, Director of 
Teacher Education, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. Under a grant of $85,- 


Junior 


000 from the Ford Foundation a program 
will start next summer designed to aug- 
ment the supply of junior college instruc- 
tors. Candidates must have an M.A. de- 
gree in a subject field appropriate for 
junior college teaching, have proper per- 
sonal and scholastic qualifications for 
university graduate study, give evidence 
of personal fitness for teaching, have a 
contract for employment as a full-time 
teacher in a cooperating junior college, 
and not have had previous courses in edu- 


cation. 
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The students will be prepared through 
a pre-internship program of eight weeks 
in the late spring and summer, an intern- 
ship period extending through their first 
semester of full-time junior college teach- 
ing, and a post-internship period (op- 
tional) during their second semester of 
teaching. It is proposed that a total of 12 
units of university credit be given for com- 
pletion of the program which would lead 
to the junior college credential. Cooperat- 
ing junior colleges will be expected to pro- 
vide one week of orientation to the junior 
college in which the internee will teach 
and supervision during the two semesters 
of the first teaching year, plus designation 
of a staff member to give special help to 
the internee as needed. 

*+ & 

Wentworth Military Academy enroll- 
ment was closed July 1. Of great as- 
sistance in meeting the growing enroll- 
ment will be the new air-conditioned 
dormitory and dining hall building. The 
contract was let in September, and the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, act- 
ing under the College Housing Program, 
has authorized a loan of $550,000. The 
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new building will cost three-quarters of a 
million dollars with Wentworth financing 
the difference in the cost through other 


sources. 


%+ & 


Dr. Russell T. Sharpe has resigned as 
president of Monticello College, Alton, 
Illinois, to assume the presidency of 
Golden Gate College of San Francisco, 
and Dr. G. Duncan Wimpress, former as- 
sistant to the president of Colorado School 
of Mines, has been elected to head Monti- 
cello. 

Recently completed under the direction 
of Dr. Sharpe was a year-long compre- 
hensive study which had as its purpose 
adjusting the Monticello program to 
changing educational requirements in 
America. Dr. Leland Medsker of the Uni- 
versity of California served as consultant. 
Thousands of questions were asked of 
students, alumnae, faculty, high school 
counselors across the nation, and top edu- 
cators. Questions were devised to deter- 
mine minor factors such as student food 
preference as well as to gain highly tech- 
nical information from the administrators 
of institutions of higher learning through- 
out the country. 

The study showed that Monticello Col- 
lege students tend to brush aside study 
programs that specifically train them as 
wage earners and homemakers and, in- 
stead, demand the same type of liberal 
education as men. Only one-seventh of 
the student body in 1957 took practical 
arts courses (home economics, secretarial 
science, etc.) and the majority of the re- 
mainder preferred the liberal arts (social 
science, mathematics, etc.). 
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Oranze Coast Community College, 
Middletown, New York, has announced 
that 15 special programs will be offered 
this school year to eligible high school 
seniors who will be willing to devote alter- 
nate Saturday mornings to intensive ex- 
amination of selected topics. Topics for 
presentation and discussion will cover a 
variety of interests including: the com- 
plexities of the origin of the universe, the 
theory of probability, the electromagnetic 
spectrum, the derivation of languages, the 
uses of history, poetry, and the fine arts, 
and the principle of uncertainty. 

For over a year the college has been 
working with school systems throughout 
the area in an effort to develop a program 
for enrichment and improvement of op- 
portunities for talented secondary school 
students. The Advisory Committee de- 
cided that the most equitable way of 
determining eligibility for participation 
in this series would be on the basis of the 
National Scholarship Examinations which 
are given in the secondary schools every 
spring. To qualify for consideration, stu- 
dents’ scores must be at the 95th percentile 
or better. For this year it was decided to 
limit the experiment to seniors. 


%* & & 


Los Angeles City College is adding a 
30-classroom academic building to its 
campus. The structure, which is part of 
phase one in a twenty million dollar, 10- 
year rebuilding program, will be com- 
pleted around March 15, 1959. Phase one 
of the building program also includes a 
women’s gymnasium and a utility building 
as provided by the 1955 bond issue of 
$1,579,495. The bond issue authorized by 
Los Angeles voters in June provided City 
College with an additional $5,388,000 for 
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phase two which includes the building of 
a physics, electronics, engineering, jour- 
nalism building and an administration 
classroom structure. 

Phase three, awaiting the 1961 bond 
issue, includes a student center, art and 
music building, business administration 
and secretarial science erection, broad- 
casting building, drama building, and a 
Little Theater. 

%¥ & & 

An occupational guide prepared by the 
California State Department of Employ- 
ment describes the general responsibilities 
and service, employment outlook, and 
qualifications for a California junior col- 
lege teacher in the San Francisco Bay 
Area. Among the interesting references are 
those to job duties and entrance require- 
ments. 

Job Duties: 
emphasize teaching rather than research, 


3ecause junior colleges 


the primary responsibility of the instructor 
is to teach skillfully and inspirationally so 
that knowledge may come to life in the 
beliefs, accomplishments, and behavior of 
students. 

Junior colleges are departmentalized, 
so junior college teachers are specialists. 
The range of subjects offered is tremen- 
dous, for modern public junior colleges are 
dedicated to serving a remarkably wide 
variety of educational needs of youth and 
adults in the community. In designing 
their programs, colleges cooperate closely 
with business and industry. 

The junior college instructor may teach 
courses that provide preparation for later 
transfer to university, terminal vocational 
or cultural subjects for students whose 
formal education will end with junior col- 
lege, or short-time courses offered by the 
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college in response to needs for extended 
education in vocational, cultural, or other 
fields. 

Junior colleges employ full-time in- 
structors to teach in regular session. For 
their part-time programs, colleges hire 
teachers with a wide range of back- 
grounds including businessmen, crafts- 
men, and other experts whose experience 
and duties vary with the subject taught. 

Entrance Requirements: In _ Calif- 
ornia’s public school system, a teaching 
credential is required. The teacher is ex- 
pected to be broadly trained in his sub- 
ject, not elaborately specialized in some 
one of its minor aspects. Because of the 
flexible nature of the curriculum of the 
junior college, the teacher must be versa- 
tile and adaptable. Ability to teach several 
subjects can prove advantageous to a can- 
didate. In addition to a hearty interest in 
his subject field, he must have an equally 
intense interest in students. As one college 
director in the Bay Area put it, “We pre- 
fer to employ people who are familiar 
with the California junior college phi- 
losophy and are deeply interested in par- 
ticipating in this particular area of higher 
education.” As is true of all teachers, the 
junior college instructor needs vigor, en- 
thusiasm, imagination, and patience. 


* + & 


Under the Leadership of President T. 
T. Swearingen, William Woods College, 
Fulton, Missouri, is recovering from the 
almost disastrous fire of a few years ago. 
The William Woods College Alumnae As- 
sociation pays high tribute to the presi- 
dent’s courage and foresight and to his 
“ability to hold the college together, to 
calm and to inspire the student body to 
‘chin up’ and move forward.” New dormi- 
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tories are completed and fully occupied. 
Living facilities are available for 425 stu- 
dents. This year’s enrollment exceeds all 
previous years with a total of 450 students. 
The college is moving ahead in its “fire 
restoration campaign” for $500,000. 
*¥ = 

Cottey Nevada, 
opened its seventy-fourth year with a rec- 
students. The 
college continues to grow under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Blanch H. Dow, now in her 
tenth year as president, and with the 
generous support of P. E. O. Sisterhood. 
Under Dr. Dow’s administration, the en- 
rollment at Cottey College has increased, 
and campus facilities have been expanded. 
Plans have been drawn for a library build- 
ing. During the summer, construction 
began on a million-dollar dormitory and 
dining hall. Cottey College first opened its 
doors to students from outside the United 
States in the academic year 1950-51 and 
since that time has been known as the 
“College of World Friendship.” Since the 
international program opened, 70 stu- 
dents from 29 different countries have 
been enrolled. Cottey was also a partici- 
pating founder in 1952 of the Reid-Hall- 
Third-Year-in-Paris-Plan. Through this 
program, a Cottey graduate, with proper 
recommendations, has an opportunity to 
take her third year of college work in 
Paris. 


College, Missouri, 


ord enrollment of 271 


= = 


President Wayne J. Reitz of the Uni- 
versity of Florida declared that “some- 
time in the future” most of the freshman 
and sophomore students will be enrolled 
in the junior colleges of the state. Dr. 
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Reitz’s remarks were made at a meeting 
in Gainesville sponsored by the University 
of Florida, Florida State University, and 
the State Department of Education. 

“The maximum function of the uni- 
versities will be to concentrate more on 
upper division and graduate level work,” 
said Dr. Reitz. “Numerically our lower 
division may be larger than it is now, but 
our upper division will be expanded at a 
much faster rate.” 

Dr. Lee G. Henderson, assistant direc- 
tor of the community junior college divi- 
son of the state department, reported that 
preliminary enrollment figures indicated 
that Florida’s 10 public junior colleges 
had increased their enrollment 50 per cent 
to well over 10,000 students. Last year’s 
comparable figure was 7,200. The in- 
crease reflects the enrollments in five new 
junior colleges plus marked increases in 
the five older ones. 

& & & 

Tyler Junior College, Tyler, Texas, now 
has three separate Bible chairs affiliated 
with the college. The Church of Christ, 
Methodist, and Baptist churches maintain 
centers adjacent to the campus and offer 
their services to the junior colleges. All 
the Bible chairs are supported by their 
respective denominations in the Tyler 
area, Full college credit is given for all 
Bible courses. Courses offered by each 
chair are Old Testament Survey, New 
Testament Survey, Life and Teachings of 
Jesus, and Life and Teachings of Paul. 
The courses are taught from a literary- 
historical approach to faith rather than 
from a denominational approach, accord- 
ing to the three directors. 
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MomMENT, GAIRDNER. General Zoology. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

1958). Pp. 632. $7.50. 

This new zoology textbook is one in a 
series of scientific texts being issued by the 
publishers under the editorship of Dr. H. 
Bentley Glass. Dr. Moment is a teacher 
in Goucher College of Baltimore. 

The book consists of 632 pages with 
double columns on the text pages. A very 
good glossary of technical biological terms 
uses pages from 605 to 611 inclusive. The 
rest of the book from pages 617 to 632 1s 
an adequate index. 

The editor says in his introduction, 
‘They (seekers of the truth) must come 
to see the importance of suspended judg- 
ment and of the open mind. They must 
perceive how our present concepts grew 
into being and what is the evidence upon 
which they rest.” This is the spirit of the 
book. The facts of cytology, histology, 
morphology and physiology are presented 
in excellent and sufficient detail for the 
chief phyla and classes of animals as they 
are represented in selected genera under 
the classes, but the implications of these 
facts are not present in any “grand mogul 
addressing a chicken” spirit. 

The book was not written merely to 
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supply facts but to show possible interpre- 
tations of these facts in their historical 
order. To that end, the author has in- 
cluded the sequential contributions of the 
chief scholars who have proposed an over- 
all integration of the facts into an intel- 
ligible system of theory to account for the 
facts. The author seems to be well ac- 
quainted with all the work of all major 
research workers in every phylum and 
class of zoology and to be able to state the 
contribution made by each worker to the 
underlying theory in an extremely simple 
and clear manner. 

The book is abundantly supplied with 
line drawings and shaded diagrams, with 
excellent labelling of significant parts. 
Photographs of prominent scientists adorn 
the text in proper places. Some diagrams 
are light against a black background and 
others are dark on a white background. 
Most of these are apparently the superb 
handiwork of Mr. Elmer W. Smith of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology of 
Harvard University. No magnification 
ratios are given. 

The style of the author is nowhere 
ponderous. Sentences are neither unduly 
short nor tenaciously long; there are no 
wasted words and meaningless phrases. 
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RECENT WRITINGS 


The book is not written to entrance the 
reader either with a sense of crisis or of 
romance, but every paragraph is interest- 
ing and the sequence of ideas develops a 
good clarity in the mind of the reader. 
The text uses the facts of zoology not as 
an end in themselves but as a contribution 
to an orderly picture of all life in its re- 
lationships. There is no chapter on tax- 
onomy or nomenclature and _ perhaps 
some readers would count this as a weak- 
ness. Nevertheless, the species selected to 
represent the classes and phyla are well 
selected and their relationship to the larger 
units of classification are normally 
apparent. 

There is almost as much well-presented 
biochemistry as would be found in an ele- 
mentary textbook. It is introduced in the 
second chapter under the heading, 
“Chemical Levels of Organization.” It is 
continued with appropriate graphic or- 
ganic formulas in any part of any chapter 
where it would be useful in an adequate 
understanding of the physiological func- 
tion discussed at that point. Chemical 
formulas with names are emphasized in 
the section dealing with vitamins and 
hormones in the chapter on “Mammals.” 

Historical geology is briefly summarized 
in the usual popular pictures recon- 
structed from the fossil remains found in 
the strata interpreted as belonging to cer- 
tain successive layers of sedimentary rocks 
of the last 500 million years of earth’s 
possible history. 

Chapter 3, ““The Stream of Life,” con- 
sists of a current and up-to-date summary 
of experiments and observations in the 
fields of heredity and genetics. This very 
brief but adequate summary covers the 
pages from 123 to 181. Other observations 
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on genetics are introduced wherever they 
are appropriate and helpful. 

Chapter 25, “Animal Behavior,” is a 
very interesting chapter dealing with 
selected animals to show current opinion 
regarding the “why” of animal behavior. 
Older and current explanations and opin- 
ions are included. 

The last chapter, number 26, with the 
title, “Ecology,” shows the simpler rela- 
tionship of selected animals to one another 
and to their environment. It is short and 
simple but suggestive and stimulating. 

The chapters which have not been in- 
dividually noticed give in ordered se- 
quence the discussion of animal phyla 
from the more simple to the more com- 
plex, covering almost all the expected 
topics but in no hackneyed expected man- 
ner, Each one is well related. Any student 
reading this book would be intrigued with 
the facts presented in such an adequate 
and interesting manner and might be 
stimulated to more advanced study. He 
would probably not say, “If the Lord will 
forgive me for reading this, I'll never open 
another zoology book as long as I live.” 

To stimulate inquiring and apprecia- 
tive minds each chapter has a set of good 
questions which would require some re- 
reading and restudy and a list of what the 
author calls “Useful References” to cur- 
rent or recent books, which, if available 
and read, would lead to further interest 
and further knowledge. 

A teacher who is a competent scholar 
in zoology will consider this a very fine 
text, and a student with good intelligence 
and moderate interest will find himself in 
the 


scholarly interest. 


fortunate position of increasing 


Vernon E. Wood 
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Timbie, William H. and Ricker J. Fran- 
cis, Basic Electricity for Communica- 
tions (2nd ed.; New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1958). Pp. 538. 


This is a very teachable book and easily 
understood by the average student of 
electronics. Teachers of junior college 
electronics and communications will find 
the book very practical. The large num- 
ber of problems with clear examples, 
summaries at the ends of chapters, clear 
diagrams, and modern pictures make 
this text easily understood. Revisions of 
the former work on Ohm’s law and 
Kirchhoff’s laws and inclusion of Theve- 
nin’s theorem have increased the book’s 
utility to beginning electronics students. 
Many fine sections of the first edition 
have been retained. Problems using up- 
to-date circuit applications and terms 
help the student acquire modern indus- 
trial terminology and greater familiarity 
with present-day electronic equipment. 
The new material on metallic rectifiers, 
crystal diodes, transistors, semi-conduc- 
tors, and time constants has brought the 
book up to date with recent advance- 
ments of the industry. 

The title could have been Basic Elec- 
tricity for Electronics, as the volume 
serves many other sections of the broad 
field of electronics as well as communica- 
tions. Statements referring to conven- 
tional electronical current flow—that 1s, 
electricity flows from positive to negative 
—might better have been left out of the 
text. These have a tendency to confuse 
the beginning students of electronic com- 
munications who have been taught that 
electricity flows from negative to positive, 
the same as the flow of the electron. Ap- 
pendices in the volume have been revised 
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and extended to include many important 
data, among which are tube and transis- 
tor characteristics and A. C. problem 
solution with J-operator. 


Davin T. WERSEN 


Helton, Floyd. Introducing Mathematics. 
(2nd ed.; New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1958). 


This is a better than average freshman 
textbook for the terminal students in 
mathematics. It would be well suited to 
the general education function of the 
junior college. The presentation of the 
material in the book would rest on few 
prerequisites from high school. The scope 
of the text includes the conventional topics 
of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. The 
rather extensive section on arithmetic 
blends into an informal presentation of 
the rules of the game as they apply to the 
development of algebra. The algebra is 
presented rather informally. The final sec- 
tion of the book deals with an intuitive 
and informal geometry finished by a short 
section on the mensuration of solids. 

The particular strengths of this volume 
include the lack of emphasis on straight 
drill material and dependence on blind 
manipulatory activities on the part of the 
student. The contrary is quite true. The 
author gives an extensive overview of the 
several areas of mathematics included in 
the book. There is strong bias here toward 
an historical development of mathematics 
with some interesting sidelights on the 
history of mathematics. This is bolstered 
by an excellent bibliography at the end of 
each chapter which would lend itself to 
individual research on the part of the stu- 
dent. These reading references help the 
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student see mathematics as a cultural 
activity rather than a group of mechani- 
cal exercises. Lack of material from mod- 
ern mathematics is one of the weak- 
nesses of the book. Modern mathematics 
here is used in the context of the applica- 
tion of mathematics to the problems of 
contemporary society. Along this line the 
author certainly could include the so- 
called Newton’s method for the abstrac- 
tion of square roots. This is the technique 
which the student would most certainly 
use 1f working with square roots and as- 
sociated data in industry. Newton’s meth- 
od lends itself to the use of the desk 
calculator. The section on algebra could 
have been strengthened by a consider- 
ation of the topics of variable and 
function from a set theoretic point. The 
student would have been given an over- 
view of some of the language of mathe- 
matics in modern society. At the same 
time, the student would be rewarded by 
a more extensive section on the use of ap- 
proximate numbers, which are the lan- 
guage of the shop and the laboratory. 
Most textbooks used in school mathe- 
matics today are weak in this respect with 
the result that the student is practically 
illiterate in the use of the data of the 
laboratory and shop. Much more atten- 
tion could have been given to the pre- 
sentation and interpretation of data in 
graphical and tabular form. The argu- 
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ment for this topic is the same as with 
approximate numbers in that most of the 
data one works with today are presented 
either in tables or in graphs, 

One of the most important concepts 
for the terminal student—or any other 
student for that matter—to learn in a 
mathematics course is that mathematics 
is man-made and entirely relative, not 
absolute. The geometry section could 
have aided in this development by a brief 
consideration of geometries other than 
Euclidean. An intensive, deductive con- 
sideration would not have been impor- 
tant. Since the history in the book has 
been well worked out, it could have cul- 
minated in a consideration of some of the 
geometries which have forged to the front 
in the twentieth century. 

A quick rereading of the book reveals 
to the reviewer that the junior college 
administrator would do well to look at it 
for possible consideration as a textbook 
for the terminal student who has little 
mathematical background high 
school. This is particularly true if the 
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junior college is interested in the inclu- 
sion of mathematics as one of the central 
facets of a general education function. 
Mathematics is used here in the sense of 
being a cultural activity and not simply a 
group of computational techniques. 


John Wagner 
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Results of Student Evaluation in a General Psychology Course 


Lionel Levreault, Roger Williams Junior College, Providence, Rhode Island 


When final grades have been submitted 
in a general psychology course, the writer 
asks the students to write their opinions 
(without any identifying data pertaining 
to the student) concerning: 


|. What the student thought of the value 
of such a course before registering and 
after completing it. 

2. The student’s opinion regarding the 
various methods and techniques used to 
present the material (lectures, group 
discussions, individual student reports, 
etc.) 1n a course of this nature, 

3. The likes and dislikes of a student in re- 
gard to tests (objective, essay, and 
mixed types) and how many tests should 
be administered in a semester. 


It is interesting to note that while the 
class is approximately evenly divided be- 


tween first and second semester sopho- 
mores majoring in engineering or business 
management, their opinions seem to be 
relatively uniform in response to the ques- 
tions. Generally, they state that the course 
increases in importance as its application 
can be explained and demonstrated in re- 
lation to their educational and vocational 
objective. No preference is shown for one 
method of teaching over another except 
that all techniques be employed evenly 
throughout the semester. Concerning 
tests, the essay type alone is desired over 
all others, basically because students can 
voice opinions regarding various fields of 
psychological study. In addition, a test 1s 
desired after each chapter in the textbook 
along with a final examination covering 
the entire textbook. 
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For the First Collegiate Course in Business 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 
3rd Edition—By Glos and Baker 


Here is an especially valuable book for use in junior colleges. It is worth- 
while not only for an introductory course but also for the load it will carry 
where business offerings are limited. It digs into the real “meat” of business 


principles and also serves as an excellent guide to help in the choosing of 
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COLLEGE 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


by WENDELL SLABAUGH, Oregon State College and ALFRED 
B. BUTLER, State College of Washington 


In the new text, Slabaugh and Butler emphasize and correlate the sound- 
est principles of physical science. Starting with the four primary concepts 
of space, mass, time, and energy, the authors treat these topics as the 
basis for the development of the many areas of physical science. These 
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This new text provides practical help in making transition from school 
to college. Common problems of students are identified and solutions pro- 
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of Freshman Orientation, Personal and Social Development, Guidance 
and Counseling for College students. It is more student centered than the 
first edition. 
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